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Interstate Commerce Accounting Requirements. 

The desirability of making a careful investigation of many 
points in connection with the proposed uniform classification 
of telephone accounts has made itself apparent to the Inter- 
state commission and it will undoubtedly take ample time for 
this investigation, as is reported in our news columns. But it 
cannot be expected to go out into all the highways and byways 
in search of all the information which is held by individuals. 
It is rather the duty, and moreover is to the interest, of the 
individuals responsible for the conducting of telephone busi- 
ness to freely and fully put their views before the agents of 
the commission while this matter is being discussed. Then 
whatever action the commission takes will be based upon full 
knowledge and consideration of all available facts and points 
of view. 

Independent companies may write direct to the commission 
or present their views to the accounting committee of the 
National Independent Telephone Association, or both. 


Favorable Trade Indications Continue. 





In their weekly review of general trade conditions, R. G. 


Dun & Co. say: 

The favorable trade indications recently noted were 
sustained during Thanksgiving week. Sentiment generally 
has become more encouraging, and there are evidences of 
new enterprises and heavy commitments of new enter- 
prises and heavy commitments. 

The improved exhibit of November bank payments and 
the important movements in iron and steel are strength- 
ening factors in the outlook. Seasonable weather stim- 
ulated wider consumption of necessaries, leading retail 
lines here and at the interior doing well and merchandise 
stocks undergoing satisfactory reductions. 

The big Chicago department store of Marshall Field & 
Co., reviews the past week’s trade, in part as follows: 


The most: significant feature of this week’s business in 
interpreting general conditions, is the fact that more buy- 
ers have visited the market in response to the announce- 
ment of a clearance sale than on any similar occasion in 
previous years. This is but another confirmation of 
the fact that retailers are enjoying a healthy business 
and their stocks are in such condition that they can 
fill in liberally as unusual values are offered. 





On an average collections are about normal and the 
feeling among visiting merchants is that conditions are 
right for a very substantial business during the coming 
months. A number of our representatives from the far 
southwestern states are in the house, and they report very 
satisfactory conditions in their territories. The amount 
of eleventh hour holiday business is very large and every 
facility is being worked to the utmost to get shipments 
under way in good season. 

These reports do not smack of hard times, or business de- 
pression. What has become of the rumors that everything was 


going to the “demnition bow-wos” ? 





Competition and Discrimination Between Localities. 

If the public utility commissions are going to endure, they 
must deprive the big corporations of some of the unjust per 
quisites of monopoly, while protecting them in all their just 
and reasonable practices. No condition which has grown up 
under the modern mixture of monopolistic and competitive 
conditions prevailing in the transportation and other public 
service business of the country has created more public dis- 
content than discrimination between localities. This discrim- 
ination has been intensified by movements of big corpora- 
tions subject to unevenly distributed competition. And it has 
unquestionably wrought injury to the corporations as well as 
to the public. 

How to correct this injury is a big question for public utility 
commissions, and the men who make the laws under which 
they work. 

The New Jersey commission has had a chance to distinguish 
itself and has failed to take a decisive step. It only decided 
for the corporation. But it was frank and fairly complete in 
its confession of helplessness. And for this frankness it is to 
be commended, because it makes the question a naked issue 
before the public. 

Complaint was made that the Erie Railroad was discriminat- 
ing in fares against two non-competitive stations near New 
York. Single trips were one-sixth higher than for competitive 
stations like distances from the same terminal. 

The commission allowed the issue of compctition, advanced 


as a defense, to be the basis of its opinion. It says: 
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There is thus raised between the petitioner and the re- 
spondent the general question whether comptition is a 
reasonable justification for giving the more distant point 
upon one branch of a carrier’s line a lower rate per mile 
than is accorded to non-competitive points upon another 
branch when these latter points are nearer the common 
terminus. There is also involved the subordinate question 
whether, in case the general issue is resolved in favor of 
the carrier, the disparity in rates is greater than the com- 
petition would reasonably warrant. 

How much disparity does competition warrant? Has the 


commission any measure to propose as a standard? No, it ad- 


mits failure. It says: 

It is a difficult, perhaps an impossible, task to bring to 
a common bar of reason the carrier and the carrier’s pa- 
trons as regards the equitable warrant for setting rates 
and fares in a competitive district on a lower basis than 
rates in non-competitive territory. The carrier is im- 
pressed with the overwhelming necessity of meeting his 
competitor’s rates. Low rates in competitive regions have 
consequently for the carrier the self-evidencing warrant 
and authority of self-preservation. He is likely to con- 
clude that non-competitive regions afford an opportunity 
for exacting an indemnity to which he is fairly entitled, 
and which he should be allowed to levy at discretion. 
The patron of the road, upon the other hand, who does 
not enjoy competitive rates or-+fares is inclined to regard 
the charges exacted of him as pure extortion. He argues 
that the carrier does not lose money on any part of his 
business operations, and that if low competitive rates and 
fares afford a profit, such rates might and should be estab- 
lished universally, without absolute loss to the carrier and 
with immeasurable gain to the patrons of the road. The 
views of both carrier and shipper, plausible as they may 
severally appear, prima facie, require every considerable 
qualification before they can be harmonized with each 

other or with the facts and reasons of the case. 
de Coverley settled a dispute between 


Sir Roger never 


friends. He could say, “Gentlemen, there is a great deal to 
say on both sides,” and leave it a draw. But this commission 


had to give a decision. The opinion goes on: 


Wherever a price is paid for a service rendered, the 
price.in the long run, must cover expense incurred by the 
seller, and cannot exceed the value which the buyer at- 
taches to the service in question. To attain a fair appraisal 
of prices set and exacted, the value of the service to the 
road’s patron must be considered no less than the cost 
to the carrier of rendering the service. Some idea of the 
value of a service to the patron may be had by estimating 
the loss or inconvenience that would ensue were the serv- 
ice withdrawn. If the Erie Railroad Company, for in- 
stance, did not transport passengers from Arlington to 
Jersey City, the passengers in question would have to re- 
sort to a circuitous route, with the consequent loss of time, 
comfort and money. If, on the other hand, the Erie 
Railroad Company withdrew its services from Newark to 
New York the only inconvenience entailed upon its former 
patrons at Newark would be the necessity of resorting to 
the Pennsylvania, the Lackawanna or the Jersey Central 
for a substantially similar service. It thus clearly appears 
that the value of service to patrons of the Erie at Arling- 
ton and at Newark, respectively, can not be accurately, and 
exclusively gauged by the mileage traversed from the two 
places to a common terminus. All other conditions being 
the same, there is some considerable presumption in favor 
of the view that individuals living in a non-competitive 
transportation region receives more benefit, mile for mile, 
in obtaining transportation, than do individuals who ob- 
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tain the same physical service in a region served by com- 
peting carriers. 

How does this help the corporation? If the competitive rates 
get too low, there is no constructive element in a decision of 
kind. It 
And this can always be done without any com- 


this is a sort of “fight it out among yourselves” 

judgment. 

mission. 
What of the public? 


opinion leaves plenty of room for a corporation to soak the 


The principle of the final section of the 


consumer “all the traffic will bear” at non-competitive points. 
It adopts the time worn corporation justification of this—one 
that up-to-date managers will be glad to forget as soon as they 
can get away from over-reduced rates at competitive points. 
Of course one can’t blame the commission. Its hands were 
tied. 
Depend upon one thing—no matter how much the people 
who ride from these New Jersey non-competitive stations 
may read Geo. W. Perkins’ and Mr. Vail’s jackals on the 


It couldn’t compel a raise of rates by the competitors. 


terrors of competition, they will not be converted. The com- 


mission has given them their object lesson. 


Some Bell Soliciting Methods. 
An interesting account of the methods employed by some of 





the Bell Telephone Company’s solicitors in western Pennsyl- 


vania is sent this paper by one of its readers. The manner of 


operation he gives as follows: 

In western Pennsylvania certain of the Bell solicitors 
make much of the assertion that their company is about to 
buy out practically all the Independent companies in that 
region. When they approach a man who, for any reason, 
may prefer connection with the Independent telephone, they 
say: “We will soon have that plant. We have it just 
about bought out.” This is amusing and yet disgusting to 
the Independent operator, who knows it to be a rank false- 
hood, and uttered with the desire to deceive. We who 
come up against this sort of competition would like to 
know whether false statements of this kind are not uni- 
formly a sign of weakness and perhaps of a failing cause. 


This is not novel. TELEPHONY has received similar reports 


from other parts of the country where competition is strong. 
It is here printed merely as a warning to Independents every- 
where. Our correspondent’s conclusion is sound. Such prac- 


tices are truly a “sign of weakness” and of a “failing cause.” 


And they are certain to react on the corporation practicing 


them. 





Good News From Michigan. 

Even as in war, preparation is the key to success in the 
telephone business. Especially does this apply to the hand- 
ling of toll business. 

Michigan Independents some time ago tried out, and have 
just resumed work on, the plan of promoting efficiency and 
uniformity by holding conferences of managers, chief oper- 
ators and toll operators at leading centers. Today there is 
a general movement for a higher revenue per mile of toll 
line, and per dollar of toll line investment. Telephone men 
are beginning to look on the toll plant as a machine for 
producing paid message minutes, just as the ablest railroad 
officials look on their plant as a machine for producing ton 
miles. The Michigan plan of beginning with the operators 


is right, and worth pushing. 
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MOST SUCCESSFUL PLAY OF THE SEASON—THE BURSTING OF THE BUBBLE! 
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December 16, 1911. 
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Another Independent Suggested for Albany. 

W. A. Choate, of Albany, N. Y., who has been indefatigable 
in his efforts to lower the Bell rates in that city, in a re- 
cent communication to the local papers calls attention to con- 
ditions in Johnstown, 
Albany. 


Pa., as a basis for comparison with 
He points out that, while the Albany business rate 
is $90 a year, in Johnstown the Independent company gives 
the same class of service for $36; that the latter has one of 
the best plants in the country, that it has paid 12 per cent. 
dividends for years, has surplus earnings of over $75,000, and 
that its stock, par $50, cannot be bought under $125. 

Apparently seeing his last hope of securing a reduction of 
rates by the Bell interests, now that they have secured the 
competing company in Albany, Mr. Choate proposes the for- 
mation of an Independent company which shall be and remain 
Independent, and calls on other business men who feel that 
some such steps should be taken to join him in the enter- 
prise. 

Mr. Choate has selected an excellent example of the possi- 
bilities of telephone operation under conservative manage- 
ment, such as the Johnstown company has had. He says that 
Ed. D. Schade, manager of the Johnstown company, will be 
willing to go to Albany and discuss the matter at any time. 
The suggestion is thoroughly practical. Mr. Schade, having 
made a conspicuous success in the telephone eld, both for the 
public and his stockholders, is well qualified to show the Al- 
bany business men the way out from monopoly. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Choate’s efforts bear fruit. 


Florida Association Holds Meeting. 

The annual meeting of the State Association of Florida 
Telephone Companies has just been held at Sanford, Fla. The 
officers of the association are: W. G. Brorein, of Tampa, 
president; Dr. Moore, of Tallahassee, vice-president; and E. 





After routine business 
had been passed upon, a general discussion ensued of the 
recent ruling placing the companies under the direct super- 
vision of the Florida Railroad Commission, in so far as the 


E. Voyle, of Gainesville, secretary. 


adjustment of rates, installation of new service and the im- 
proving of such lines as are now in use. 

It was the consensus of opinion that the new order would 
he acceptable to the companies, in that they will now have one 
hody to deal with and the questions to be ratified and settled 
will come before an unbiased commission. 

Those present were the officers mentioned above, Ed. Scott, 
of Arcadia; R. I. Whetstone, Eustis; W. H. Adkins, Atlanta, 
Ga.: D. Murck, Eustis; C. E. Sudmall, Milton; P. L. Bowers, 
F. Meade; E. T. Knight, Lake Butler; W. H. and R. R. Rey- 
nolds, Orlando; George H. Fernald and W. A. Parr, Sanford. 

The next meeting will be held in Tampa early in March. 





Kansas City Merger Plans Temporarily Dropped. 

Negotiations for a merger of the two telephone companies 
were brought to a close when the Bell company formally de- 
clined to consider the city’s proposition. The council com- 
mittee and the Public Utilities Commission had submitted to 
the Bell company a proposition for a franchise containing cer- 
tain provisions. This kind of an ordinance the company 
says it could not accept. The letter of refusal was signed by 
J. W. Gleed, attorney for the Missouri & Kansas (Bell) Tele- 
phone Company. 





Kentucky Company Completing Improvements. 

The improvements in the property of the Sandy Valley 
Telephone Co., in and about Pikeville, Ky., are nearing com- 
pletion. John A. Bentley, manager, has had under way for 
some time the work of erecting new copper circuits and 
amplifying the switchboard of the Pikeville exchange and 
within a week or ten days will be forced to handle a steadily 
increasing amount of business. 
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Monopoly vs. Competition in Kansas City. 

A. W. Wulser, of Kansas City, has written a letter to 
the Post giving his views on the proposed merger between 
the competing companies in that city. It is illuminative 
and is printed in full below: 

I am glad to see the stand the Post has taken in re- 
gard to the telephone merger. Those of us who had to 
put up with the Bell monopoly some years ago cer- 
tainly do not approve of the merger. 


The first contract I signed with the Bell company 
was for $72 per year, with just a fair service. As the 
service grew poorer the price was raised to $96. The 


company no doubt was losing money at that price, and 

it was raised on me to $108. I complained about the 

exorbitant price, but was told to pay that or no tele- 
phone, and, of course, to do business it was necessary 
to have a telephone, so we had to pay the freight. 

Along came a bunch of Kansas City hustlers who were 

tired of having it rubbed in on them and organized the 

Home company and secured a franchise for business 

telephones at $60 and residence telephones at $36, with 

good service; and they got the contracts and the busi- 
ness so far as Kansas City is concerned. 

Every telephone subscriber in Kansas City and its 
adjacent territory certainly ought to be with the Post 
on this proposition, for it is making a fight for 
the people, and every one using a telephone now or 
intending to have one in the future should stand by 
the Post and oppose this telephone merger. 

Our citizens have had a telephone monopoly and a 
gas monopoly and I would ask any of you when did 
we get the best service and best rates, under a com- 
petitive system or under the “squeeze system”? The 
old gas company was “losing money” at $1.60 per thou- 
sand. Along came the Missouri Gas Co. with gas at 
$1.00 per thousand, the result was the new company 
whipped them into line and brought about cheaper 
gas and gas stoves for the sake of having them, and 
even sent men out to install them free. Can you do 
that today with the old company? If the one gas com- 
pany did not treat the people right we had the privi- 
lege of going to the other, but now we have got to 
dance to the music played, so it will be when we have 
only the one telephone company, it will be this tele- 
phone or none. I am for the competitive plan. 

Mr. Wulser’s conclusions are founded on facts. He is not 
depending upon ready made theories supplied him by in- 
terested parties. He is, therefore, entitled to be heard with 
consideration. 





Chamber of Commerce Protests Against Poor Bell Service. 

The Columbia, S. C., Chamber of Commerce went on record 
at its annual meeting as protesting in no uncertain terms 
against what several members called the “inefficient” service 
given by the Southern Bell Telephone Co., especially with 
regard to long distance calls. 

The Chamber of Commerce will address letters to the local 
management asking that existing conditions be bettered. Mem- 
bers were requested to keep records of their complaints and 
file them with the secretary in order that there might be 
something tangible to work on when the protest is taken to 
the men “higher up” or before the Railroad Commission, which 
has jurisdiction over telephone and telegraph companies in 
the state. 

In addition, the president of the Chamber of Commerce was 
asked to appoint a committee to confer with the local mana- 
ger with a view to finding out the trouble and remedying it if 
possible. 


Seattle to Continue to Support Independents. 

Local improvement clubs and commercial bodies in the sub- 
urbs and towns about Seattle, Wash., meeting with the Seat- 
tle Commercial Club, expressed views on the telephone situa- 
tion recently. Several advocated municipal ownership, but all 
agreed that the Indepe-dent company should be patronized 
as before and not crippled in any way in giving service. A 
monopoly of telephone service by the Bell company was not 





favored. 
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How Colorado Bell Has Maintained Monopoly in Denver 


Denver Express, in Scathing Series of Questions to President of Mountain States (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co,, Disckoses Methods Practised by that Company in Keeping Competition Out of the 
Field and Holding Its Rates at Level Called Extortionate 


The Mountain States (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
formerly the Colorado Telephone Co., has a monopoly of the 
telephone business in Denver. It has kept competing companies 
out of the field by diverse methods, some of which are apparent- 
ly open to criticism. 

In a recent issue, the Denver Express voiced some strong 
sentiments regarding the practices of the company, winding up 
with a series of questions which might pertinently be put to 
E. B. Field, Jr., its president, when that gentleman appeared 
before the Chamber of Commerce to defend his company 
against the charge of extortionate rates. 

The article was acccmpanied by a reproduction of a letter 
from the company to two Denver newspapers, showing how 
the pleasant and profitable scheme of rebating charges has been 
used .to secure favorable mention from the press. This letter 
is here also shown. The Express article was as follows: 

“Tomorrow E. B. Field, head of the telephone company, will 
appear before before the Chamber of Commerce and de‘end 
his system of charges. 

“Those charges are the most extortionate levied in any city 
of similar size in the world. They are a burden upon every 
business enterprise of Denver, a drag upon its proper indus- 
trial development and a handicap to every honest effort. 

“They are based upon a system of measured service which 
Mr. Field will tell business men is the only ‘just’ method of 
collections. 

“They include an installation charge, which is unknown in 
any city where there is the slightest control over monopolized 
public utilities. 

“The means by which Field has been able to perpetuate these 
charges, in spite of the fact that he has no franchise, are well 
known. Mr. Field himself has admited that he has ‘advised’ 
the leaders of political parties and contributed to them from 
the charges collected from Denver citizens. He has been able 
to prevent the enactment of a public utilities law, while politi- 
cians and officials who are indebted to him for influence or 
otherwise have blocked other progressive measures for the pro- 
tection of the public. ; 

“The Chamber of Commerce has a committee charged with 
the task of investigating his charges. 

“That committee, if so disposed, might profitably ask Mr. 
Field, when he appears tomorrow, a few questions. Will Mr. 
Field, for instance, give frank answers to these: 

“Is it not a fact you permit discriminations between sub- 
scribers and give favored persons advantages over the unpriv- 
ileged ? 

“Is not your estimate of the cost of operation based upon all 
service rendered, whether free or paid for, and do not the 
persons without influence pay for the service rendered to those 
whom you favor? 

‘Is it not true that you give to the Rocky Mountain News and 
to the Denver Times $750 a month in free service and then 
allow a large discount on any excess business? 

“Is it not true that you give to other daily papers of Denver 
and the state large amounts of free service, the cost of which 
is distributed among private subscribers ? 

“Is it not true that you give to every state senator and to 
some members of the lower house franks for unlimited use of 
your toll lines? 

“Is it not a fact that the gifts and huge subsidies are for the 
purpose of preventing any free discussion or public regulation 
of your business methods in their relation to the public? 
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“Is it not true that from your revenues you have paid large 
sums to campaign committees of political parties and made as 
a condition of such gifts the power to name candidates for pub- 
lic office ? 

“Is it not true that while denying unlimited service to the 
public, you have given such contracts to privileged corporations ? 

“Ts it not true that January 4, 1910, your company signed 
the usual limited service contract with the American Express 
Ce., and that on October 1, 1910, this contract was changed to 
one of unlimited character? 





R.S. V. P. MR. FIELD 


7 wearer Toll aliowance for Newe and Times. _— 
THE, COPSRADO TELEPHONE COMPANY 
i>, Ss INTERIOR CORMEEPONOENCE 
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Denver. 


Denver, September 17, 1910. 


Dear Sir:-, 

I wish to take up witb you the matter of the toll allowance for 
the News-Times Printing and Publishing Company, and to re-aéijuet the same. 

“As you know, the News end Times have become scparate and distinct 
institutions The egreement is, therefore, as follows: 

On Mdin 6640, the private branch exchange of the News, there io 
to be.a monthly soll allowanos of $750.00. 

On the Times -Publiehing Company's branch exchange, Ho. Champa 
1200, there ig to be a monthly allowance of $750.00 and in each case 
the excess usage ise to be handled slong the ususl lines 

This arrangement is to aste from August 26th 1910 All adjust- 
ments prior to said date -will be made slong the usual Jines, and my assict, 
ant, Mr, Allep will take up with you the details of the adjustment prior 
to August 26th. 

Kindly, therefore, see to it that in billing charges for the pet 
iod August 26th to September 25th, inclusive, tho new arrangement. as cut- 
lined above,-is put in force. 


Youre truly,, 


t 
parr /7x Vv A a 
os $3 














Letter from Bell Reproduced by Denver Express, with Comment. 


“Is it not true that you give to the Colorado & Southern 
railroad, and perhaps other railroads, free use of your long-dis- 
tance lines for official business? 

“Is it not true that in addition to this gift, you permit this 
and other railroads 1 discount of 25 per cent. on all rental and 
‘excess’ charges? 

“Ts it not true that you are now giving to one district judge 
a ‘deadhead’ telephone at his residence? 

“Js it not true that you are now giving to one of the ‘reform’ 
leaders, prominent in all independent political movements a 
‘deadhead’ telephone at his law office? 

“Is it not true that’ you give to the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. a discount of 25 per cent. on its rental and excess charges? 

“Do you not justify these gifts of free service, of special dis- 
criminations, of redvced fees, when explaining to your stock- 








holders, by stating that you get ‘value received’ for all of them, 
and is not that ‘value’ one of political advantage? 

“Will you dare to give to this Chamber of Commerce com- 
mittee a transcript of your ledger on certain telephone num- 
bers which they may name? 

“Was not your recent reorganization and consolidation forced 
by the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., for the purpose 
of making Denver and Colorado pay dividends on unprofitable 
investments in other Rocky mountain states? 

“Will you explain why your affiliated Bell company, in Cin- 
cinnati, is able to give unlimited service over twice the territory, 
covering many towns in Kentucky, for $100 per year? 

“Will you compare your rates with those charged in the city 
of Los Angeles, Toledo or Columbus ? 

“Will you explain to the Chamber why you hired detectives 
and spent large sums of money in order to find some point on 
which an excuse might be hinged to enable your proposed ‘do- 
nation’ to the city to be accepted and why you were so anxious 
to make that donation? 

“And when Mr. Field has answered these questions, there are 
more which might be asked, regarding the ‘discounts’ and other 
forms of privileges which are allowed to certain individuals and 
institutions. But perhaps Mr. Field, in explaining about the 
reformer and the judge, may complete the list of his own ac- 
cord. 

“Will you, Mr. Field, or do you want names?” 

Not content with this, the Express is following the matter 
up from time to time with other pertinent queries which shed 
light on the practices of the Bell company some of which will 
be reprinted by TELEPHONY at a later date. 

The Express is a fearless, though conservative paper, ably 
edited. It is evidently bent upon probing Mr. Field’s mo- 
nopoly to the bottom. 





Topeka Independent Revenue Account. 

The Topeka Independent Telephone Co., Topeka, Kans., 
has issued its statement of receipts and expenses for the 
six months ended October 31, 1911. The figures compare 
as follows: 

REVENUE ACCOUNT 
Six months ended October 31 








Gross earnings ......$495,437.53 $790,883.55 $4,553.98 
Expenses (including de- 

preciation) <....+s.. 62,246.77 58,306.33 3,940.44 
Net earnings ........ 33,190.76 32,577.22 613.54 








Interest on bonds..... 13,824.90 13,824.90 
Balance for dividends.$ 19,365.86 $ 18,752.32 $ 613.54 
Number of telephones 7,364 7,056 308 


*Tolls included. 
EE NG eet ls  Adbaueas 
Bonds outstanding ............. $ 673,000.00 
Less owned by company........ 140,000.00 


$ 82,904.35 


533,000.00 


Capital stock authorized......... $1,000,000.00 


Capital stock issued 400,000.00 





Effective Publicity hy Phoenix, Arizona, Independent. 

A half page display advertisement in a recent issue of the 
Arizona Republican is devoted to a survey of the accomp- 
lishments of the Overland (Independent) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Phoenix, Ariz. This is illustrated with a por- 
trait of the president and general manager, Hon. Isaac T. 
Stoddard, and a view of a portion of the switch room, at 
Phoenix. The advertisement appears in a souvenir edition of 
the paper, which had an unusually wide distribution, and is 
exceedingly effective. 
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Mackay Companies to Meet Some Cable Cut Rates. 

Denying that the Western Union deserves any praise or 
prestige for priority in reducing the rates on certain classes 
of cable messages, and intimating that the fear of action by the 
Department of Justice against it or its owner, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., was really behind the Western 
Union cut, just announced, the Commercial Cable Co., for itself 
and The Mackay Companies, has issued a statement declaring 
that it would meet the cut at certain points and that at certain 
points it would not. 

The statement came from George G. Ward, vice-president 
and general manager of the Commercial company, and was 
as below: 

There are four reductions involved, as follows: 

_1—A week-end letter, to be received Saturday and de- 

livered the following Tuesday. This will involve Sunday 

work. We prefer to give our cable operators a rest on 

Sunday. We confine our Sunday business to public neces- 

sity, like Sunday railroad trains. We shall not adopt 

it. There is no demand for a service of this kind. ; 
2.—A newspaper rate of five cents a word. This is a 

heavy cut of 50 per cent. The purpose is obvious. We 

think the spectre at Washington is responsible for it. 

We shall make the same cut. : 

3.—A_deferred cable letter. This is to be delivered two 
days after it is handed in. We shall not adopt it, so 
long as it remains deferred. Ours is not a deferred com- 
pany; 99 per cent. of cablegrams call for immediate de- 
livery. Here, too, there is no public demand for such 
service. — 

4.—Plain language cablegrams at half rates. This is not 

a Western Union move. It was proposed by the Post- 

master General of Great Britain over two years ago. 

He communicated with the Commercial Cable Co. in re- 

gard to it at that time. We shall adopt it in accordance 

with ‘our understanding with the Postmaster General 
of Great Britain, entered into long ago. That was be- 
fore the Bell Telephone Co. acquired the Western Union 

Telegraph. The Western Union now seeks to give the 

impression that it originated this plain word cablegram 

at half rates. The fact that it is not to go into effect 
until January 1, while the other reductions go into effect 
at once, shows who originated it. 

Mr. Ward appears to have guessed dangerously close to 
the reason which actuated the Bell-Western Union at this 
time. At the rate at which affairs are moving in Washing- 
ton, that combination might well be concerned for its future 
and be making efforts to avert trouble. 





Janesville Independent Preparing Chicago Connection. 


Richard Valentine, secretary and general manager of the 
Rock County Telephone Co., Janesville, Wis., reports to 
TELEPHONY that he has just purchased No. 10 copper wire 
to replace an iron circuit which will give him complete copper 
connection to Chicago. The gap to be filled is only four- 
teen miles, so it will be only a short time before residents 
of Janesville will be able to talk to subscribers of the IIli- 
nois Tunnel Co. in Chicago over an Independent copper 
circuit. The new wires will extend to Caledonia and be 
used for service between Janesville and Belvidere and Rock- 
ford, Illinois. The Caledonia company is also understood 
to be about to undertake extensions of its toll circuits. 





Moline Plans Seizure of Telephone Plant. 


As a preliminary to commencing proceedings to seize the 
property of the Union Electric Telephone Co., in Moline, IIl., 
the city council has unanimously passed an ordinance rescind- 
ing the company’s franchise in that city. The revocation is 
declared to be justified by reason of the company’s alleged 
violation of some of the terms of the franchise. The matter 
will now be thrashed out in the courts. 

The Union Electric operates in Moline, Rock Island and 
Davenport. It has been making efforts to secure permission 
from the city authorities in the three cities to dispos -f its 
properties to the Central Union Bell, thus far unsucces. 
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Using Other People’s Money 


An Ancient Habit—Also a Modern One—Good Natured and Healthy Bandits 
By J. C. Kelsey 


“In days of old, when knights were bold 
And barons held their sway”— 


Good old days! For the few. When the feudal lord 
needed the money, he went out and got it. 

He was good-natured about it, too, and he had a great 
degree of good health. 


People had no recourse, so they sweetly took their medi- 
cine and brooded over their bruises in silence. 

Silence was golden then, because the feudal lord knew 
no law save that of his immediate necessity. 

The jungle tiger acts in precisely the same way. 


In modern days, the scene has not materially changed. 
If the financial lord needs the money, he issues bonds and 
notifies his banking vassals to take them with the peo- 
ple’s savings. 

Instead of a direct levy upon his subjects, he makes an 
indirect one. 


If a labor lord gets offended at something he does not 
like, he has to go to the other extreme. 

As a result, we have pirate cars in which gangs of sure- 
shots ride up to gangs of workmen and ruthlessly kill 
them. 

Or we have the McNamara group, planting dynamite 
and blowing up innocent people simply to avenge them- 
selves. 


No doubt Lincoln Steffens meant well when he said the 
McNamaras were “good-natured and healthy boys,” and 
then blamed economic conditions for the use of the dyna- 
mite. 

The poor, foolish fellow, like most reformers, has lost 
his sense of the eternal fitness of things. 


Nothing can justify the deeds of the McNamaras. They 
are very shocking, unworthy of sympathy and clearly out 
of reason. There is no excuse! 

Yet—who furnished the vast amount of money necessary 
to carry on this work? 

By all means, get the men higher up! 

They furnished the money. 


For thousands of years, we have had soldiers of fortune 
-such as the McNamaras. 

I remember the story of one group of twenty-five English- 
men, ten of whom were condemned to die. 

One drew liberty and immediately sold his liberty— 
death was nothing to him. 


The McNamara brothers are but good-natured fools. 
‘They knew their peril, but believed that they would be 
saved by the powerful hand that hired them. 

But will this knowledge help matters? 


I am an optimist as regards the progress of the world. 
Yet, whatever is said, there is class feeling. It is en- 
couraged by both labor and financial leacers. How else 
could the big fellows hold their jobs? 

Class feeling will ever exist. 
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Capital—whatever that is—blames labor—whatever that 
is—and vice versa. 

Both are muchly mythical. 

The great trouble is a disrespect for law by men of re- 
spectable station, also ostentatious display of wealth, and 
difference in the treatment of criminals with and without 
money. 

It is inequality before the law. 

In other words, it is the unequal opportunity that Presi- 
dent Taft is trying so hard to overcome. 


Did you ever notice, too, that labor outbreaks rarely 
occur except in cities such as New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles and other cosmopolitan cities? 

Here is where ostentatious wealth shows itself in its 
most outrageous form. 


It will always be thus. And there will be no solution 
until Gabriel’s trumpet shall call every leader from his 
earthen abode. 


The whole battle is based on the use of other people’s 
money. 

Suppose each person used every cent of his own income. 
Suppose that no one could contribute one cent toward 
any enterprise. 

There would be no corporations, nor would there be 
any labor organizations. 

Each institution owes its existence to the person who 
does not need all of his money for his own use. 


In feudal days there were no banks nor depositories to 
help hoard the people’s money. The only way to get it 
was to take it away from them by force. 

Today, there is no village so humble that it can not 
brag of a bank. And in these banks people deposit their 
money—even the money they use for current needs. 


In a republic, every form of property is a sacred thing. 
If you destroy property, you will have the state militia, or 
even the federal troops after you. 

Strange to say, the only property which has no sacred 
right is a bank deposit. 

When people deposit their money, they merely turn 
their property over to a feudal system, and without re- 
course. So the system is practically unchanged. 

We still have financial kings and barons and dukes. 
And, like ye olde time, these big fellows fight among them- 
selves, too. And some one gets punished. 


Even N. W. Harris, of Chicago, now a Bell director, 
is reputed to have been disciplined for protesting against 
the method of financing the Chicago City Railways. 

Of course, the financial kings could not order Mr. Har- 
ris shot at sunrise, nor could they destroy his bank. 

They knew that he had about $10,000,000 tied up in a 
deal and had some small call loans—all of which was 
other people’s money. 

So the modern and good-natured barons called his loans. 








There happened to be one place open to him. That was 
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the .Rockefeller National City Bank. They saved him at 
frightful cost, and then forgave him. 

However true or false this story is, it goes to show 
chat being a money-prince has its disadvantages. 

And it further proves that there is really a doubtful im- 
provement over middle-age conditions. 

Even in the middle ages, there was a protest for liberty 
of action. 

It took centuries to reach the condition of political lib- 
erty of today. Finding political liberty, we are today sur- 
prised that we have no industrial liberty. 


Here is where the use of other people’s money comes in. 
The capitalistic crowd uses this money for its own 
straightened purposes. 

It naturally follows that the people are in a condition 
of industrial slavery, because the holders of their money 
can dictate which enterprise shall live and which shall die. 


A man can not serve two masters. He loves one and 
hates the other. 

He can not serve under the banner of political liberty 
and reconcile the principle of industrial slavery. 

If industrial slavery is to exist, we can not hope for our 
present political condition to survive. 

These conditions are eternally hostile. 

There is no place in our democracy for money kings or 


industrial barons. 


When this country secured its sacred right of freedom 
in .1776, it became foreordained that all forms of slavery 
could exist but temporarily. 

Hyman slavery was soon after abolished. And, fifty 
years later, we find ourselves but half free, and the other 
half. slave. 

Such a condition is not natural and must give way to 
the march of progress. 

If our, people are going to be content with industrial 
dependence, be sure that the dominating financial influ- 
ence will be glad to have them satisfied. 


Universal telephone service is a sad species of indus- 
trial dependence, and the boldness of its program is amaz- 
ingly plain—and equally stupid and ineffective. 

People will not give up their political independence, that 
is certain. Not even for a single telephone system! 

Then it follows that brazen attempts to fasten on chains 
of industrial slavery will be met with disaster. 


It is hard to believe that any concern will deliberately 
preach monopoly these days. The Bell company alone 
does it. . 

To do it indicates woeful ignorance, savage bigotry or 
some equally foolish mental condition. 

Defying the tide of the ocean i¢ no more foolish than 
defying law and public opinion long enough. 


It may please the vanity of the present-day would-be 
industrial masters to lay on the whip and have our bricks 
made without straw, but there is a way out. 

Whoever follows or persists in the oppression folly, will 
find the Red Sea walls toppling down upon him. 


One form of industrial slavery is our ridiculous tariff. 
It creates false privileges and gives false impressions to 
the privileg-ees. 

After all, the tariff may be the means to an end. 

Carnegie says foods should be admitted free. 

An interview with him might reveal that he still be- 
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lieves in the protection of that helpless infant industry of 
steel. 

This astonishing declaration from the leading beneficiary 
of the tariff,. proves that Andy was never interested in 
farming. 


Some day an enraged people will chip his name off the 
doorways of their silly libraries. 


One evidence of the revival of the idea of industrial 
liberty lies in the humiliation of John D. Rockefeller. 

This amiable man thought that he would go down in 
history as the originator of a new school of philanthropic 
economics. 

The people saw through his foolish plan of curtailing 
their liberty of industry, and put his famous child out of 
business. 


You can talk all you please and say that John D. Rocke- 
feller has the money. But that is not all! 

Every man and woman courts other people’s respect. 
No one likes humiliation. 

Yet, today, the Merritt ore revelations and the abandon- 
ment of the Standard Oil Co. mark him the most 
ridiculous man in America. 

In his struggle with industrial liberty he fell—and, give 
him this credit—fighting as hard as he could. 


The trusts really realize the march of events. 

A few years ago it was “the public be damned.” Now 
it is “regulated combination.” Quite a come-down, too. 

This would be grand if we could get a responsible com- 
mission as fearless as the Dominion Railway Board of 
Canada, and as powerful. 


In all of Chairman Gary’s control schemes, he always 
leaves the way open to appeal to the courts. 
Then we would again have the present-day condition. 


Corporations will abide by the state commission as long 
as they get their demands. Once crossed in their demands, 
and away they fly to the courts. 

Oh, it is lovely! 


If we had the speed and dispatch of the Canadian courts, 
we could even look upon the appeal right lightly. But no 
American regulation will regulate, unless the commissions 
are all-powerful. 


Commission rule has not been a striking success. 

I mean by this that the telephone trust, particularly, 
has been sneeringly contemptuous of the state railway 
commissions’ power. 

Last month, the Bell outfit openly insulted the Mich- 
igan Railway Commission, by not putting on witnesses, 
and also by saying they would appeal, regardless of the 
commission’s decision. 

They anticipated the decision of the commission, because 
they know they are wrong. 

They have been making a great blow about commissions 
and regulation, but they do not mean it. 


It all gets back to the people. 

If they thoughtlessly accept monopoly with regulation, 
they can have it. 

After a while, that condition will make such inroads on 
their industrial liberty, that the government alone will 
dare to go into business. 


The question of people’s rights is an evolutionary one. 


The great majority have ever been careless of their rights, 
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but there are always a few who know they are right, that 
keep the ship of state on even keel. 


This republic was freed in 1776. 
slaves were freed from their shackles. 

In 1911, President Taft is wise enough to foresee the 
danger of limiting opportunity and perpetuating privilege. 

He knows that this republic can not perpetuate itself on 
a molly-coddle monopoly system. 

He knows that his people will not surrender their pol- 
itical rights. And in his own heart he knows that the 
people will appreciate his sacrifices in the struggle for 
industrial independence! 


In 1861, the negro 


Will his work be thwarted? 

If it is, will this war for industrial liberty end in vio- 
lence? 

We hope not! 

That depends upon the financial lords themselves. The 
people will always blindly loan them their money. Will 
they grossly violate the public trust? Or will they wake 
up and voluntarily obey the Sherman act, which is really 
a law for the benefit of their preservation? 


I hope force will not be necessary. 

I would hate to see our history pages so darkened. 

But human beings are stubborn and go to death or de- 
struction willingly. 

This is one of the few remaining heroic human at- 
tributes. 

It is in money matters alone that human instincts go 
wrong. 

And at that, it is always other people’s money, too. 


Moral: Selfishness has never yet won a battle. 





National Directors Discuss Coming Convention. 

Twelve of the seventeen directors of the National Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association met on Tuesday at the asso- 
ciation headquarters, in the McCormick Building, Chicago, to 
discuss matters of general interest to the association and to 
move toward perfecting plans for the coming convention, 
February 7, & and 9. 

The committee, consisting of Manford Savage, president of 
the association, and H. B. McMeal, president and editor of 
TELEPHONY, which was appointed two weeks ago to select the 
hotel in which the convention is to be held, was augmented by 
the addition of H. D. Critchfield, of the Automatic Electric 
Co., and Leroy D. Kellogg, of the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., these four members to select a fifth. The com- 
mittee was also made a general committee on arrangements 
and entertainment. 

It was proposed to again provide for a practical and tech- 
nical conference, such as L. E. Hurtz, of Lincoln, Neb., con- 
ducted last year, and which it is desired to have him conduct 
at the coming meeting. Mr. Hurtz’s work was so effective at 
the last convention that it is earnestly hoped he may be pre- 
vailed upon to take hold of it again. 

The directors adjourned to meet again on January 20. They 
will then consider the final plans for the convention and ap- 
prove them. 





Independents Buy Former Bell Sublicensee. 

The Raccoon Telephone Co., formerly a sublicensee of the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, has become a part of the 
3eaver County Telephone Co., of Beaver, Pa., through an ex- 
change of securities. The Raccoon interests will be taken 


Over and connected with the Beaver County company’s lines 
on January 1. 
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Pacific Bell Surrenders at Pasadena, California. 

All construction work by the Pacific (Bell) Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., in the city of Pasadena, Cal., was summarily 
stopped by the Pasadena police, acting under instructions from 
W. J. Carr, city attorney. The action follows the denial by 
the state supreme court of a rehearing petitioned for by 
the telephone company in its litigation with Pasadena. 

During the last two weeks more than one mile of paving in 
the city has been torn up by the Bell company, which is lay- 
ing underground conduit, without any permit or license from 
the city. The Bell has no franchise to do business in Pasa- 
dena and has been operating under an injunction granted 
several years ago by Judge Bordwell in the superior court 
of Los Angeles county, to preserve the status quo of the case 
in Pasadena pending a decision by the court as to the valid- 
ity of the Pasadena ordinances requiring a telephone com- 
pany to obtain a city franchise. 

The supreme court upheld the city in a decision rendered 
about a month ago, but the Pasadena officials decided to take 
no action against the telephone company until the petition of 
the latter for a rehearing was passed on. Taking advantage 
of this delay the company began rushing work upon the 
underground conduits which it has long contemplated in- 
stalling. 

B. C. Carroll, general agent of the Pacific, later held a con- 
ference with Mayor William Thum, W. J. Carr, city attorney, 
and several members of the city council at the conclusion of 
which Carroll announced that the telephone company would 
make a regular application before the city council for a city 
franchise. 

Should the application be denied, as there is a_ possibility 
it may be, the company will have to remove its plant from the 
city. 

Meanwhile the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. has begun 
extension and improvement work in Pasadena, on which it ex- 
pects to expend $25,000. The extension work is largely in 
the north and northeast sections of the city. Overhead wires 
throughout the city, however, are being replaced by cables and 
underground conduits. 





Chicago Subway Reorganization Plan Operative. 

Notice has been sent to bondholders and stockholders of the 
Chicago Subway Co. and the Illinois Tunnel Co. by the bond- 
holders’ committee consisting of Henry W. DeForest, L. C. 
Krauthoff, and William S. Tod, that the modified plan of re- 
organization of the above companies has been declared opera- 
tive. A declaration tc that effect has been filed with the Na- 
tional City Bank, of New York City, as depositary, and the 
plan thereby has become effective and binding upon the de- 
positors. 

Payment of the assessment of $100 on each $1,000 bond, and 
of $5 on each share of stock, represented by certificates of de- 
posit, is called for in installments as follows: 25 per cent. on 
or before December 8, 1911; 25 per cent. by January 29, 1912; 
25 per cent. by February 28, 1912, and 25 per cent. by March 28, 
1912. 





Southern Holdings in Arkansas Have Been Sold. 

The latest advices from Little Rock, Ark., are to the effect 
that the Southern Telephone Co., despite the assertions of the 
officers to the contrary, has now been sold to the Southwest- 
ern Bell. The consideration is said to have been:$1,100,000, 
and the entire properties have been turned over, ,with the ex- 
ception of the Little Rock plant. y 





New Kentucky Toll Line Opened. 
The Central Home Telephone & Telegraph Cot,: of Louis~' 
ville, Ky., has opened a new connection between Paducah 
and Murray, in the western part of the state. 
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Indianapolis Board Considers Consolidation. 

Following a hearing on the request of the Indianapolis Tel- 
ephone Co. for an extension of time to complete expendi- 
tures required under its franchise, the Board of Public Works 
has asked the company to ascertain within the next two weeks 
what may be accomplished in the way of a consolidation of 
the company with the Ce tral Union Telephone Co., thus giv- 
ing the city a unified telephone system. 

William Fortune, president of the Indianapolis company, as- 
sured the board that he would take up the question of a pos- 
sible consolidation immediately. The board says that in the 
event it is found possible to obtain a unified system, the city 
will require the Central Union to surrender its franchise, 
which has no limitation on rates, and accept a new franchise 
fixing definite rates. 

Those who are familiar with the situation in Indianapolis 
state that there is absolutely no demand on the part of the 
business men for a single system. Informal canvass of a large 
number resulted in discovering not one who desired to see a 
consolidation of the two companies. Memories of the old days 
under monopoly appear to be strong enough to act as an effec- 
tive deterrent. 





Joplin Home Issues Six Months’ Statement. 

The Home Telephone Co., of Joplin, Mo., has issued a 
condensed statement of earnings and expenses for the six 
months ended October 31, 1911. The figures compare with 
those for the corresponding period of a year ago as fol- 

















lows: 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Six months ended October 31. 
1911. 1910. Increase. 
Gross earnings ...... $776,616.45 $773,637.86 $ 2,978.59 
Expenses 45,362.45 42,239.94 3,122.51 
Net earnings ........ $ 31,254.00 $ 31,397.92 $ *143.92 
Interest on bonds ... 13,655.00 15,605.00 *1,950.00 
Balance for divi- 
dends .........$ 17,599.00  $ 15,792.92 $ 1,806.08 
Number of telephones 7,017 6,801 216 
+Tolls not included. 
* Decrease. 
Renewal reserve ...............;. menrerea? $ 22,061.42 
Bonds outstanding ............... $661,000.00 pare 
Less owned by company ......... 122,000.00 539,000.00 
Capital stock authorized ..........$750,000.00 ign ee 
Capital stock issued ....:......... - 373,250.00 


The Joplin Home is one of the properties known as the 
Gary system. 





May Oust Telephone Company. 

Judge D. W. Cornstock, acting as special Judge in the 
Jay County Circuit Court has decided that unless the 
Home Telephone Co., of Portland, Ind., reduces its rates 
to the schedule named in its franchise the city authorities 
can oust the compan from the streets and alleys of the 
city. 





Texans to Come to National Convention in Special Car. 

It is reliably reported that Independent operators of 
Texas plan to run a special car, starting at Dallas and 
reaching Chicago in time for the convention of the Na- 
tional Independent Telephone Association, February 7-8-9, 
1912. Already twenty-five prominent operators have sig- 
nified their intention of coming to Chicago in this car, and 
others will undoubtedly join the party. 
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Users of “Nickel-First” Telephone to Judge Merits. 

One hundred Chicago telephone users will be the jury, and 
Prof. E. W. Bemis the judge, to decide whether the city 
will approve the “tick-tick, nickel-first” telephones now being 
installed by the Chicago Telephone Co. over the protest of sub- 
scribers. 

Charles M. Thomson, an alderman, argued to the council 
committee against the device. He said citizens protest that it 
is impossible to call the police, fire department or physicians 
in emergency, unless a nickel is at hand. 

He also said there would be controversy between the op- 
erators and subscribers over the return of the nickel where 
the number called was busy, or where the call was not an- 
swered. 

To provide the committee with definite information on the 
subject, Prof. Bemis was instructed to call 100 “tick-tick, 
nickel-first” subscribers at random to get their verdict. Upon 
his report depends its recommendation to the council. 

Meanwhile the company has been ordered not to install any 
more of the instruments. 

Local Paper Endorses Johnstown System. 

The Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune recently printed an editorial 
commenting on the telephone service given abroad under 
government and municipal ownership, and felicitating Johns- 
town on its splendid service. In conclusion, the Tribune said: 

Johnstown is peculiarly favored in respect to its tele- 
phone service. Active competition has served to bring 
about a development of a local company to a point where 
it is regarded as a model, both in service and rates. If 
the Bell company had such competition as the Johnstown 

Telephone Co. offers in other cities there would be less 

complaint regarding service and rates. The local tele- 

phone situation illustrates what may be accomplished by 
spirited competition and the enterprise of a local organ- 
ization, 


The press seldom hesitates before complaining when mat- 
ters are not to its liking, and it is gratifying to find it as 
ready to praise. 








Illinois Farmers Company Holds Meeting. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Farmers Telephone 
Co., of Colchester, IIl., the company’s financial affairs were 
reported in satisfactory condition, with no debts unpaid. 
The company is made up of thirty-seven farmers’ lines 
centering in Colchester, which operate approximately 450 
telephones. There are also some 150 stations in the town. 
Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 
President, Fred Baumgardner; vice-president, John Lock- 
ett; secretary, Henry Cuba; treasurer, Frank Hunt. 





To Consider Plans for New Exchange. 

A meeting of the board of directors of the Louisville Home 
Telephone Company will be held shortly in Louisville, Ky., to 
consider plans for the $50,000 western branch exchange, which 
is soon to be erected. The work of laying conduits to the 
new plant is now progressing satisfactorily. Construction 
work on the new exchange will probably be begun soon 
after the first of the year. 

Court Costs of Louisville Rate Case. 

The costs of the litigation between the city of Louisville 
and the Cumberland Telephone Co. amounted to $6,310, 
but City Attorney Clayton Blakey had the amount reduced 
to $4,365. The case is now before the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 








Northwestern Cedarmen to Meet at Minneapolis. 

The annual meeting of the Northwestern Cedarmen’s Associa- 
tion will be held at Minneapolis on January 23 and 24, 1912. 
The program has not yet been entirely completed and 
farther announcement will be made in the near future. 
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Interstate Commission Accounting Plan Postponed 


Telephone Companies Handling Interstate Messages Will Not be Required to Change Classification of Accounts on 






January 1, 1912—Commission Wishes Telephone Men to Present Views on Tentative Classification 
Issued for Discussion—Activities of National Association Accounting Committee 


No order relating to the adoption of a uniform system of 
accounts will be issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission prior to January 1, 1912. TELEPHONY has this in- 
formation on the highest authority. It is also able to give 
upon reliable authority the following general information, 
bearing upon the question of control of telephone matters by 
this commission. 

As announced in TELEPHONY of November 25, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission prepared a tentative classification 
of accounts and mailed a copy of it, with a circular letter re- 
questing certain information, to every telephone company 
upon its lists. It also announced its willingness to receive 
suggestions from a committee appointed by the National In- 
dependent Telephone Association in regard to modifications 
of the tentative plan, in order to obtain a systém of accounts 
which would be practical for all telephone companies, while 
affording the information required for the enforcement of 
the interstate commerce law as applied to telephone com- 
panies. 

Two meetings of the accounting committee of the National 
Independent Telephone Association have been held at the 
Chicago office. Members of this committee are Manford 
Savage, chairman; L. E. Hurtz, Lincoln, Nebr.; W. F. Good- 
rich, La Crosse, Wis.; G. W. Robinson, St. Paul, Minn.; E. V. 
Hanes, Indianapolis, Ind.; Freeman Bissell, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Chas. Bennett, Macon, Mo. 

The committee has spent some time in the consideration 
and discussion of modifications which, in their opinion, might 
advantageously be made in the tentative accounting plan pre- 
sented for discussion by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It has informed the agents of the commission of the points 
which it considers should be carefully investigated, and 
there is no doubt that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will give careful consideration to the matters brought 
up by this committee. 

Among the chief matters which the committee hopes will 
be investigated by the interstate commission are the desirability 
of establishing the exchange, rather than a district comprising 
several exchanges, as the unit of service to be covered by an 
individual report; the full separation of toll and local busi- 
ness in the reports; the consideration of toll business as that 
which takes place between toll switchboard and toll switch- 
board; the adoption of a simplified accounting plan and form 
of report for small companies, perhaps making the division 
line at an annual income of $10,000 per year; the simplifica- 
tion of requirements from these companies and possibly a mod- 
ification for all companies of the definitions relating to mainte- 
nance, replacements, etc. 

The committee has so far made only tentative suggestions 
and while these and other matters are being fully investigated 
by agents of the Interstate Commerce Commission, will pursue 
its own studies carefully with a view to making detailed rec- 
ommendations when the proper time arrives. 

No definite time has been named by the commission for 
the issuing of an order, but it will probably be at least 
several months before its investigations can be completed 
and a decision reached. 

TELEPHONY is able to say from definite knowledge that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will welcome suggestions 
in regard to the points above mentioned, or any others which 
may appropriately be discussed in connection with its tentative 
accounting classification from the executive or accounting 
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officials of all telephone companies. The suggestion made in 
TELEPHONY’s editorial article of November 25, that it will 
be wise to act early in this matter, if action seems desirable, 
may well be taken to heart. 





Bell Subscribers Threaten to Throw Out Telephones. 

The New York Telephone Co. proposed to raise the resi- 
dence service rates at Gates, N. Y., near Rochester, from $12 
to $15 and charge five cents for each Rochester call, hitherto 
given free. Subscribers sent word to the company that unless 
it agreed to a flat $15 rate for local and city service, tele- 
phones would come out January 1. 

At Victor the tactics were reversed. Patrons who would 
not sign contracts for the advanced rates are reported to 
have had their telephones disconnected. The condition of pub- 
lic sentiment was misjudged, however, and a notice to dis- 
continue the service was sent to the Bell company by over 
100 patrons. Out of this number of signatures 75 are reported 
to be subscribers whose rates would not be affected by the 
change. 





Local Discrimination in Pennsylvania. 
Complaints have been filed by the business associations 
of Jeanette and Greensburg, Pa., requesting that the State 
Railroad Commission shall take steps to secure uniformity 
in Bell rates charged by the Bell company. A hearing 
was held by the commission at one of the cities. There 
is no competition in these cities. 





New York Apartment House Owners Complain of Rates. 

The Telephone Subscribers’ Association has issued a 
statement setting forth the hardships of owners of apari- 
ment houses who install switchboards for the convenience 
of their tenants and emphasizing the lack of permanence 
of Bell rates.. It is declated that in 1903 the Bell tele- 
phone company began installing switchboards in apart- 
ment houses under contracts which gave the owners of 
apartment houses the benefit of a switchboard and trunk 
lines to the central office, with extensions to each apart- 
ment free of charge; in addition to this they received 20 
per cent. commission on the amount of messages which 
were sent each month. 

“About a year ago,” it is charged, “these contracts were 
declared obsolete, and the new owner of any apartment 
house in which they were installed which changed own- 
ership, if he desired to continue the service (which he in- 
variably was forced to do by his tenants, or run _ the 
chances of having his house empty), was compelled to 
pay for the equipment at the company’s standard rates, in 
addition to paying for all messages which were sent.” 

Figures are next cited to show that on this basis the 
average apartment house containing forty apartments loses 
$252 a year on its telephone service, not counting the 
wages of the switchboard operator, which would mean 
some $500 a year more. 





At Newcastle, Ind., the mayor and city council are endeavor- 
ing to find a way to »revent an increase in Bell rates to be 
effective January 1, as a result of the elimination of competi- 
tion. Agents of the Bell company are reported to have 
said their efforts would be ineffective. 
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Baseball Desk Useful in Reporting World Series. 

The photograph presented herewith, says New England Tele- 
phone Topics, through the courtesy of which the accompany- 
ing illustration is presented, represents the order table in- 
stalled in the office of the Boston Globe to aid in handling the 
large volume of traffic caused by giving special information re- 
garding the world’s championship baseball games played by 
the New York National and Philadelphia American league 
teams, to those who called by telephone. 

Four men of the Globe staff were selected to serve as oper- 
ators and were properly instructed by the traffic department 
of the New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. regarding the 
operation of the order table. 

From the baseball grounds leased telegraph wires were run 
direct to the Globe office and their special correspondents re- 
ported every play. Bulletins were made out from the de- 
patches and passed immediately to the operators on the tele- 
phone table. 

No effort was made to tabulate the amount of business han- 
dled on this order table. It would have been an impossibility, 
however, for the calls came thick and fast from long before 




































































Answering Inquiries Regarding Championship Games. 


the opening ball was pitched until the last Philadelphia player 
went out in the ninth inning of the first game. 

From the favorable comments received by the telephone 
operators on this equipment in the Globe building, it is ap- 
parent that the plan was a huge success and incidentally an 
undesirable burden was removed from the local exchange in- 
formation desk. 





John Mason Recalls Early Days of Alexander Graham Bell. 


In a contribution to the Chicago News, Amy Leslie re- 
cently described Miss Fisher’s old time boarding house 
for actors, on Bullfinch place, Boston. Henry Miller and 
John Mason are reported by her as regretting the decad- 
ence of actors’ boarding houses and recalling incidents of 
their lives at Miss Fisher’s. 

“That is where I met you, seems to me, Harry,” said 
Mason, musingly. 

“You didn’t happen to be there when a somewhat weird 
gentleman with long sweeping hair, dreamy eyes and a 
mystic way of. consoling Miss Fisher when he could not 
pay his board was there, did you?” 

“Never. We paid, all of us, from the governor, down 
to you, Jack.” 

“Well, that time stands out in my memory as if I had 
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been struck by lightning and lived to tell of it,” said 
Mason. “The man was strange, very poor and by every 
desperate line of conversation tried to dispose of imaginary 
stock he wanted to develop in a meaningless patent he 
had taken out upon an invention. I had a yacht down 
in South Boston harbor which was eating up all my small 
change and emotional excitements, so I did not pay much 
attention to his schemes, except to be fairly considerate 
and let him talk. But one night I came home and found 
Mr. Warren, his wig awry, holding a spool of thread at his 
ear as a clarion voice in hysteria from the cellar shouted 
for me not to break the string. I said, ‘What’s up, gov- 
ernor?’ and the old gentlement winked and whispered, 
‘That fellow is trying to show me about a foolish idea 
of his that he is going to spring on the public as soon as 
he can get $500 out of me to start it.’ 

““He’s been at me, too, governor,’ I whispered, and a 
voice came lamely up the thread from the cellar and said 
as if Hamlet’s ghost was at it. ‘You'll both be sorry some 
day if you do not lend me the money and accept generous 
blocks of stock.’ 

“Mr. Warren blinked and whispered: 

““Now, don’t let him wheedle any of your savings out 
of you, save it for your yacht and so forth. This fellow 
has a crazy notion that by some electrical contrivance he 
can have people in different parts of the town, different 
towns, and lord knows what not, talking to each other as 
you and I are now.’ 

“*Rubbish,’ smartly quoth I. ‘What’s 
what’s his game?’ I asked, not caring much. 

““He calls his invention a telephone and his name is 
Alexander Bell. Nobody knows anything about either 
him or his machine. Don’t hurt his feelings, but don’t give 
him any money, Johnny.’ 

“He was Bell, the great telephone inventor, who stretched 
the first wire through the air. And I could have had all 
the stock I could carry away for $500!” 


his name and 
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Michigan Long Distance Operating Conferences Resumed. 

A couple of years ago the members of the Michigan In- 
dependent Telephone Traffic Association inaugurated what 
they termed a “School of Instruction,” consisting of a 
series of meetings throughout the state for the purpose 
of bringing together long distance telephone operators for 
the discussion of methods of handling long distance mes- 
sages, with a view to improvement of this branch of 
service. 

These meetings resulted in establishing uniform methods 
throughout the state, in addition to securing better serv- 
ice and less idle talk on the part of the operators. The 
Union Telephone Co., in its annual report, made the state- 
ment that through this work it was ablé to handle an in- 
creased volume of traffic without extra investment and 
with less congested circuits. . 

For various reasons it was deemed advisable to discon- 
tinue these meetings for a while, but at a recent meeting 
of the board of directors, favorable action was taken on 
their resumption. Work on the plan has already been 
resumed, and the first “school” was held at Alma, Mich., 
December 6, with W. S. Vivian, secretary of the Traffic 
Association, present as organizer. There were between 
40 and 50 long distance operators and several managers 
and district managers of the Union Telephone Co. present, 
also Miss Dooling, chief operator, and Miss Wilkinson, 
long distance operator of the Valley Home Telephone Co., 
of Saginaw. 

The interest was good and the operators and managers 
showed their interest by asking many questions and freely 
taking part in the discussions. 

It is expected that a series of meetings will follow. 
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Cases and Discussions Concerning Public Relations 
This Department Has Been Established as a Regular Weekly Review of Proceedings Before Courts, Commissions 


or Civic Bodies—Suggestions Relating to This Branch of Work are Invited from All 
Persons Interested in Past Cases, or Those to be Heard in the Future 


Physical Connection Case in Oklahoma. 

The Oklahoma supreme court heard arguments during the 
past week on the appeal of the Pioneer Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. from the order of the corporation commission re- 
quiring it to make physical connections with the Grant County 
Rural Telephone Co., of Pond Creek, Okla. The case is now 
up on rehearing, the court having on a former hearing affirmed 
the order of the commission. 

The point which is particularly to be decided on the re- 
hearing is the meaning of the words “operated for hire” in 
the section of the Oklahoma constitution which requires all 
companies operated for hire to make physical connections with 
each other’s lines when requested by the other company. Hunt 
Chipley, of New York, and S. H. Harris, of Oklahoma City, 
representing the Pioneer company, contend that the expression 
refers only to lines which are operated for profit, and that 
therefore connections could not be compelled with any of the 
mutual companies. 


The practice of the Pioneer company in barring certain ho- 
tels arbitrarily from permitting their telephones to be used 
for long distance service has been attacked before the Okla- 
homa corporation commission by Otto Sherry, proprietor of 
the Virginia hotel, Oklahoma City, and State Insurance Com- 
missioner Perry A. Ballard, who lives at the hotel. 





Kansas Commission Defines Mutual Company. 

A mutual telephone company was defined by the Public 
Utilities Commission of Kansas, on December 6, as “one 
that is furnishing telephone service to members of the 
association only and is not engaged in the business of 
renting telephones or transmitting toll messages for the 
public for compensation. 

“Whenever any telephone company attempts to serve 
the public for compensation it becomes a public utility 
and is governed by the provisions of the Public Utilities 
law.” 

The commission has decided that it has jurisdiction in 
and will hear the physical connection case brought by the 
Girard Mutual Telephone Co. against the Missouri & 
Kansas company. 





Kentucky Likely to Have Commission Regulation. 

Telephone men in Kentucky are interested in the report 
that Governor James B. McCreary will recommend a 
bill for a public utilities commission in his first 
message to the legislature in January. The proposition has 
been advocated in the platforms of both the Republican and 
Democratic parties and is likely to go through. 

“If the. right sort of men are appointed to serve on the 
board, every public service corporation in the state will be 
greatly benefited by the commission,” said one of the most 
prominent Independent telephone men in the state when dis- 
cussing the project. 





Camden Subscribers Show Burden of “Universal” Theory. 

The Public Utilities Commission of New Jersey on De- 
cember 6 held an additional hearing in regard to Bell rates 
at Camden. The centralized control of the Bell telephone 
business was brought out during this hearing as a result of 
an attempt by the vice-president to justify the alleged ex- 
cessive telephone charges in Camden on the ground that the 
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telephone business is never local, always interdependent and, 
as subscribers demanded a country-wide service, the ex- 
penses of such service must be spread over the whole coun- 
try. It was testified by Mr. Hurley, a complaining busi- 
ness man, that when the first telephone contract with his 
firm was made it called for a payment of $150 a year, and 
now the contract in force states that his concern shall pay 
between $1,300 and $2,000 a year. Mr. Hurley characterized 
this raise as excessive and said that in other cases, where 
it would not amount to so much a year, the cost in the min- 
imum to a storekeeper would be at least double the former 
$150 contract, or $300 a year. 





Zone Rate Plan Brought Up in Elmira Case. 

Complaint is being made to the New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission by Thos. M. Losie, an attorney in West 
Elmira, N. Y., in regard to rates exacted from people in 
West Elmira, $12 per year above the charge re- 
quired of subscribers in Elmira proper. Objections are 
based on the fact that the zone is not established on the 
basis of equal distances in all directions from the central 
office. 


The Public Service Commission has issued an order to 
the electric light and telephone companies in Ticonderoga 
requiring them to put their plants in condition to remedy 
present unsafe conditions. 

Residents of Far Rockaway, N. Y., received circulars from 
a former employe of the New York Telephone Co., which 
were reported to give the first general public information 
of an increase in rates for messages trunked to other districts. 
Considerable public objection was stirred up and there was 
talk of appealing to the public utilities commission. 





At Medina, N. Y., the public is reported to be organizing to 
object to the proposed increase of Bell rates from $12 to $15 
per year for residence service. 


A meeting of lawyers of Ithaca, N. Y., was called for De- 
cember 6, by Attorney George B. Davis, to discuss the Bell 
rate increase. 








The announcement has been made by the Bell company at 
St. Louis, Mo., that direct line unlimited business service rates 
will be increased from $78 to $108 per year; two party un- 
limited business service increased from $66 to $78 a year. It 
is understood that this is an increase of rates which were 
reduced to a scale alleged to be too low for a profit at the 
orders of the A. T. & T. Co., for the purpose of fighting the 
Kinloch. 


An attempt to eliminate free county service is a source 
of objection to the franchise of the People’s Telephone Co., 
of Chillicothe, which will be voted on at a special election at 
Clinton, II. 


The Public Utilities Commission of Ohio has issued an 
order temporarily suspending the telephone rate fixed in an 
ordinance passed by the city council of Tiffin. The appeal 
was made by the Tiffin Telephone Co. An investigation to 
determine the reasonableness of the increased rate will be 
made by the commission. 











Weekly Review of Market in Copper, Tin and Lead 


Since the publication of the November statement of the 
Copper Producers’ Association there has been good buying 
of the copper metail. One large selling agency reports sales 
of several million pounds on a basis of 133 and 13% cents 
since last Friday. With the copper stocks in this country 
representing less than a month’s consumption, producers 
feel that no difficulty will be experienced in holding the 
metal at 13% cents. 

Decrease in United States copper stocks for November, of 
23,225,000 pounds, round figures, comes well up to the trade’s 
most optimistic expectations. Only once in the three years 
that the Producers have made their monthly reports has a 
statement shown a larger decrease, the exception being for 
July, 1909, when stocks decreased approximately 32,250,000 
pounds. Total stocks in the United States are now 111,785,188 
pounds, and only twice in the last three years have they been 
below that point, once on March 1, 1910, when the total was 


Stocks of copper by months this year, as reported by the 
Copper Producers’ Association, compare as follows: 


Changes by Total changes 


Pounds. Months Since Jan. 1. 
ee Recs 6 cccaianae 111,785,188 Dec. 23,212,454 Dec. 10,245,007 
DN Bickawscicxcucmsas 134,997,642 Dec. 5,897,214 Inc. 12,967,447 
MS ecusceavs sees 140,894,856 Inc. 7,453,355 Inc. 18,864,661 
A ee PE ars 133,441,501 Dec. 4,297,357 Inc. 11,411,306 
CO ee ae 137,738,858 Dec. 19,695,306 Inc. 15,798,663 
[Serre 157,434,164 Dec. 8,561,768 Inc. 35,403,969 
DD saxsncavasedea 165,995,932 Inc. 440,024 Inc. 43,965,737 
WN a ie acters 165,555,908 Inc. 3,547,974 Inc. 43,525,713 
PD sciwccasetes 162,007,934 Inc. 5,370,164 Inc. 39,977,739 
ae ere 156,637,770 Inc. 14,198,280 Inc. 34,607,575 
os er 142,439,490 Inc. 20,409,295 Inc. 20,409,295 
a pee 122,030,195 Dec. 8,358,874 == ......08. 
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Spot Cash Prices, as Recorded by Metal Exchange, New York City. 


107,187,992 pounds, and on February 1 of the same year, when 
the record low point of 98,465,339 pounds was reached. 

Domestic deliveries and exports, reflecting the recent heavy 
buying, showed large gains over October, notwithstanding that 
November is a 30-day month. The larger increase came in ex- 
ports, which were about 7,000,000 pounds greater than during 
the preceding month, while domestics showed a gain of about 
4,000,000 pounds. On many occasions total deliveries have been 
larger than last month and the surprisingly favorable show- 
ing comes chiefly from the small production. 

Taking the falling off in foreign stocks during November, 
and the estimated decrease in stocks at Hamburg and Rotter- 
dam of about 6,000,000 pounds, the world’s stock of the red 
metal fell off nearly 38,000,000 pounds last month. Speaking 
of the situation, a member present at the Producers’ meeting 
said: 

“T took for an excellent statement for December and venture 
to predict that the year as a whole will show a greater de- 
crease in American stocks than last year. To do this De- 
cember will have to show a decrease of only about 8,000,000 
pounds. The market has been quiet the last few days awaiting 
the November statement, and as a result of the showing I 
expect an immediate increase in activity.” 


Grocers Adopt Telephone Soliciting of Orders. 

After a general discussion of the house-to-house method 
of soliciting by the Retail Grocers’ Association, of Spokane, 
Wash., this method of obtaining business, which increases the 
expense, was condemned and active steps are to be taken to 
dispense with the practice. 

The majority of grocers out of the downtown district are 
said to have from two to half a dozen solicitors taking orders. 
The grocers believe that the orders can be handled by tele- 
phone and that the cost of doing business will be greatly re- 
duced when the solicitors are dispensed with. 





To Form Independent Following Bell Rate Raise. 

It being reported that the New York (Bell) Telephone Co. 
proposed to double the rates in a considerable territory ad- 
joining Syracuse, N. Y., where a monopoly was recently se- 
cured, a number of wealthy business men of East Syracuse 
are planning to organize an Independent company, which will 
operate in East Syracuse, Collamer, Eastwood and Minoa. 
Over 200 telephone users have agreed to discontinue the Bell 
service if the raise is enforced. A mass meeting will shortly 
be called to consider the situation and mature plans for the 
formation of the new company. 
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Digging a Profit Out of the Intermediate Frame 






Tabulation of Hourly Traffic the Key to Economy in Operating—Practical Value of Intermediate Frame Explained 
—A Means of Securing Maximum Load at Minimum Number of Positions—An Actual Case 
Where Average Load Was Raised from 154 to 225 Calls Per Hour 


By H. P. Clausen 


Curious as it seems, one of the least understood branches 
of telephone operating is that covered by the expression 
“traffic.” It is not at all rare to be informed by responsible 
persons in charge of the smaller telephone exchanges that 
their traffic work is taken care of by the chief operator. Of 
course, the statement is probably made without thoroughly 
understanding what is nieant by the term. 

Little enough has been written upon this most important 
subject, and the writer believes that a great deal of the pre- 
vailing ignorance is due to the real matters covered by traffic 
not being thoroughly understood. The man who has charge 
of arranging the work in a telephone exchange generally passes 
over the traffic problem without a second thought, believing 
that the term covers nothing more than maintaining perfect 
discipline in the operating room, hiring operators, arranging 
hours of work, etc., whereas these are details which can very 
safely be left in the hands of the chief operator. 

In order to arrive at a definite starting point for this discus- 
sion, let us first. examine the chart shown in Fig. 1. This 
chart is obtained by making a count of the total number of 
calls answered by the operators during each hourly or half- 
hourly period of the day. These records, as it is well known, 
may be obtained in a number of different ways, all, however, 
resulting in securing an hourly count from each operator’s 
position during every hour of the day, and showing the total 
number of calls the operators have received and responded 
to; in other words, we secure a peg count. 

When these peg counts are tabulated and placed upon a suit- 
ably arranged chart, we have the hourly load curve as shown. 
The load is entered upon the chart, beginning with 12:00 o’clock 
midnight, and until we reach about 6:00 o’clock in the morn- 
ing in this particular chart, the load is very light. At 7:00 
o’clock a few additional calls have been recorded; at 8:00 the 
load begins to rise very rapidly, and between 10:00 and 11:00 
o'clock a. m., we have the peak load. From this hour on 
there is a decided drop in the number of calls until we reach 
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Fig. 1.—Total Calls per Hour, All Positions. 


about 12:30 p. m. A rise in the number of calls takes place 
during the hour between 1:00 and 2:00, the load resting almost 
constant until some time between 5:00 and 6:00 p. m., when 
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it drops quite suddenly and is practically nothing at some time 
after midnight. 

At the left of the chart it will be observed that we have 
the total number of calls entered for each position hour, the 
peak load running something over 9,200 calls. In order to 
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Fig. 2.—Relation of Position Fluctuations to Average Load. 


obtain some useful information, in the upper portion of the 
chart we have certain entries indicating the number of oper- 
ators on duty during the particular hour recorded; thus be- 
tween midnight and 6:00 o’clock in the morning only two 
operators are on duty; between 6:00 and 7:00 an additional 
operator is on duty; in the next hour 18 operators are re- 
quired to take care of the calls; this is followed by an in- 
crease to 30, 36 and finally to 41 operators during the peak 
hour. The number of operators is again reduced during the 
low ebb of the load and increased as the load increases, and 
finally, from ten o’clock until six o’clock the next morning, 
only two operators are on duty. 


CostLy LACK oF UNIFORM LOADING. 


So far we have not obtained very much information from 
the peg count entries. We may, however, determine the aver- 
age number of calls answered by each operator during the 
hourly periods. Thus, with the 9,200 calls taken care of between 
10:00 and 11:00 a. m., 41 operators were sufficient to do the 
work, which means that these operators were handling almost 
224 calls per hour; in the hour immediately preceding, that 
is, between 9:00 and 10:00 o’clock, 36 operators took care of 
something over 8,000 calls, which then gives us a load of 
slightly over 222 calls per operator-hour. 

It will be observed that each hour has been analyzed, dividing 
the total load by the number of operators on duty, so that one 
may observe whether, during any of the hours, any excess 
number of operators were on duty. 

It may be added that in the exchange, where these recoris 
were produced the relation between the load and the operators 
on duty was most efficiently taken care of. That, of course 
is one of the duties of the traffic man, but, unfortunately, it 
is not enough to simply assign the proper number of operators 
for duty during given hours, but another element enters into 
the problem, one which is not merely a problem in addition 
and division. 

Referring to Fig. 2, we have a chart made from the records 
of the exchange before any special study was made of the 
traffic problem. This chart shows the number of calls taken 
care of by each of 57 operators on duty at the same time. 
At the left of the chart we have the total number of calls 
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answered by the operators during this hour; and it will be 
observed that one of the operators answered as low as 40 
calls, while another operator, No. 10 for example, answered as 
high as 275 calls per hour. To make a long story short, when 
we add up the total number of calls handled by the 57 oper- 
ators, we have an average of about 154 calls per operator- 
hour. 

The writer wishes to draw attention to a peculiarity of the 
chart which it will not be necessary to comment upon when 
the chart is examined by an experienced traffic man—that there 
are certain groups of operators’ positions where but few calls 
are answered. This shows that, while the traffic work of the 
exchange under consideration may have been neglected, at least 
those in charge of the operators understood operating, for 
the chart indicates the presence of team work, which simply 
means that when a certain operator’s position receives a large 
influx of calls, the adjacent operators are required to help 
answer the calls, with the result that not only is a large num- 
ber of calls recorded in a given position, but adjacent opera- 
tors also receive credit for a considerably increased number 
of calls over the average. Take, now, for example, the No. 
15 operator and the several operators on both sides of her 
position. There was absolutely no way in which these oper- 
ators could answer more calls, for they were not forthcom- 
ing. 

Referring now to the positions embraced between 6 and 12, 
it will be observed that we have quite a large number of calls 
taken care of. It is unnecessary to further dwell upon the 
unequal distribution of the calls for the chart shows the varia- 
tions in a very complete manner. 


MAKING THE J. D. F. a Money SAVER. 


In this particular exchange, when the work was taken up 
by an experienced traffic man, it was found that the same con- 
ditions prevailed as we may find in scores of exchanges through- 
out the country—the subscribers’ lines were found connected 
to those positions to which they were assigned at the time the 
exchange was established, and where changes in telephone 
numbers might, by chance, have re-located them. At any rate, 
certain positions were burdened with many lines which, one 
had every reason to believe, could be expected to use their tele- 
phones at about the same hour, with the result that such posi- 
tions were exceedingly busy during certain hours. Likewise 
other positions contained aggregations of subscribers’ lines 
which were very busy at a different hour, and possibly not at 
all busy during other hours. This, naturally, resulted in some 
of the switchboard positions being very busy during a part of 
the day and at other times being practically idle. While in 
other periods of the day the same positions would have their 
loads practically reversed. 

This was the first problem which it was -necessary to face, 
resulting in allotting to each operator’s position certain lines 
which might be expected to originate calls during the different 
hours of the day. Some lines calling frequently between nine 
and ten in the morning were placed upon each position, and 
other lines calling a great deal during the next hour would be 
allotted to each position, and so on, throughout the entire list 
of subscribers’ lines. The re-allotment of the lines naturally 
has to be carried out without changing the subscribers’ line 
numbers, and it is here that we arrive at a point where enters, 
perhaps, the most important element of an exchange equipment, 
namely, the little appreciated intermediate cross-connecting 
board. 

I. D. F. Not Merety a Necessary EVIL. 


A great deal of ignorance prevails regarding the functions of 
this part of an exchange equipment. Many otherwise well-in- 
formed exchange workers believe that the intermediate cross- 
connecting board has been installed merely as a convenience 
for the manufacturer-to tie together the lines from the main- 
cross-connecting boards to the multiple jack circuits, to the 
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line and cut-off relays, and to the answering jacks and lamp 
circuits. It is true that a connecting point must be provided 
for, and this very fact, perhaps, has misled many into regard- 
ing the intermediate cross-connecting board as a necessary evil. 
As a natural result, it is the rule rather than the exception to 
enter a medium-sized telephone exchange and find that the inter- 
mediate jumper wires have not been changed since originally 
installed by the manufacturer, perhaps years ago. 

However, we have already indicated that the first problem 
which the traffic man is required to meet consists in rearranging 
intermediate cross-connecting board jumpers so that each oper- 
ator’s position in the switchboard receives an allotment of lines 
which might be expected to deliver calls during all hours of 
the day. But this arrangement of the lines, while it results in 
materially increasing the average number of calls answered by 
the operators, does not always satisfy the traffic man, for he 
finds that, while he can run the calls up to 225 per operator- 
hour, it is positively unsafe to run the average any higher, owing 
to the fact that, no matter how well his lines are selected, he 
is continuously occupied in re-assigning lines to the various 
positions in order to take care of the variations in the calls 
for service. 

Many carefully conducted tests have disclosed the fact that a 
first-class operator may answer, with ease, from 250 to fre- 
quently over 300 calls per hour, and it is the aim of every traffic 
man to so distribute his lines that each operator may receive a 
maximum number of calls; but a limitation occurs, due to the 
fact that, regardless of the care exercised in allotting lines, cer- 
tain ten or fifteen-minute periods will develop from 30 to 
50 per cent. increases in the number of calls. Take, for ex- 
ample, the exchange under consideration, where we have, say, 
an average of 220 calls per operator-hour. Assuming a 50 per 
cent. increase in the number of calls, we are obliged to take 
care of 330 calls. This would not be beyond the operator’s abil- 
ity were it not for the fact that that 50 per cent. increase in the 
number of calls is not scattered throughout the total hour, 
but may represent an increase during a _ given fifteen 
or twenty minutes, which then means that during, say, 
a twenty-minute period, 100 additional calls must be taken care 
of. One operator cannot possibly do this. Therefore the 
necessity for team work arises, and it is quite obvious that this 
is the real reason why a traffic man does not dare to go much 
higher than a certain number of calls per operator’s hour, the 
knowledge as to the correct number of calls being gained 
through an intimate knowledge of the habits of the subscribers 
in a given exchange system. 

The writer has observed exchanges where the load runs 
somewhere around 260, and a so-called three to four second 
service is generally rendered. Other exchanges, however, 
can go close to 300 calls per hour and never experience 10 
or 15 per cent. increase over the average figures. It will, there- 
fore, be observed that it is the traffic man’s duty to carefully 
study the character of the lines entering the exchange and to 
keep in constant touch with the changing conditions so as to 
permit him to re-distribute the lines from time to time. In 
many exchanges it is the practice to re-distribute the lines 
daily, for in this way only it is possible to keep the operating 
department somewhere near its highest point of efficiency. 

What can be done was shown in one case where the 
average operator’s hourly load from seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing until eight o’clock in the evening was raised from 154 to 
225. This was accomplished through a careful study of the 
subscribers’ lines and maintained only through being con- 
stantly on guard and ready to anticipate changed conditions. 





Illinois Companies Merge. 

A dispatch from Sterling, IIll., states that the Ogle County 
Telephone Co. and the Oregon Mutual Telephone Co. have 
consolidated as the Rock River Telephone Co., and bought up 
all of the smaller lines operating in Ogle county. 








Efficiency of Reinforced Concrete Service Poles 


Details of Tests Made of Hollow Concrete Poles Made in Germany by Centrifugal Process and Which Were Re- 
cently Described in This Paper—Tables Showing Detailed Costs as Compared with Wood 


and Steel Poles—Some Interesting Conclusions 


By C. H. Furst 


EDITOR’S NOTE—A short time ago this paper reprinted 
an article from Cement Age and Concrete Engineering on the 
German method of manufacturing hollow concrete poles. The 
following, reprinted from the same paper, through the cour- 
tesy of its editor, describes tests made of these poles, and gives 
tables of costs, based on experience, of concrete as compared 
with steel and wood poles. 

During a former connection with the fabrication of steel 
construction the writer received from the large power compan- 
ies located in Canada and Colorado numerous inquiries speci- 
fying special designed structural steel towers for the purpose of 
supporting the heavy cables through which was transmitted 
electric current. 

In many cases the number of towers specified were for the 
construction of continuous transmission lines to cover distances 
ranging from 100 to 200 miles. 

The materials comprising the individual members of these 
towers were light weight, rolled. steel, structural shapes, gal- 
vanized before being riveted together. 

To those familiar with the fabrication of structural steel it 
is evident that during the riveting process the galvanizing must, 
of necessity, be injured at certain places and to the extent as 
would make it of little value against corrosion through the 
process of oxidation and once corrosion had begun the life of 
the towers would be of short duration. 

This fact, together with the high cost of the steel towers, 
ranging from $50 to $250 each, f.o.b. structural shop, according 
to design, suggested the finding of a substitute offering a great- 
er length of life and at the same time a smaller outlay of 
money. 

Reinforced concrete was the natural conclusion. About this 
time the writer learned of a German process for the manufac- 
ture of hollow reinforced concrete poles, piles, pipes, etc., and 
which had been successfully operated in Germany for about 
three years. This was known as the “centrifugal” process. 

In the fall of 1909 the writer made a trip to Germany for 
the specific purpose of studying the centrifugal process at close 
range, also to secure data which would determine its adapta- 
bility to conditions here in the United States. The results of 
the investigation proved most encouraging. However, the 
writer, desiring a confirmation of his own judgment regarding 
the matter as a practical one for successful operation in the 
United States, after returning from Germany, made a close 
canvass of the field between New York and Chicago, submit- 
ting his finding to many eminent engineers and practical men. 
As a result of the information and data secured in Germany, 
together with a study of conditions here in the United States, 
the writer has compiled some interesting figures, etc., submitted 
as follows: 

The relative merit and cost of steel, timber or concrete poles 
for telephone or telegraph is always a point of interest to those 
engineers who are engaged in directing the work of service cor- 
porations. The concrete poles used as a basis of comparison 
are those made by a centrifugal casting process developed in 
Germany during the past decade. 

In 1908 the Royal Mechanical and Technical Testing Insti- 
tute, of Dresden, Germany, made scientific tests of three poles 
made by the “centrifugal” process. The dimensions of all 
three poles were as follows: length, 29 ft. 6 in.; diameter at 
butt, 9.5 in. outside, 5.5 in. inside; diameter at top, 5.9 in. 
outside, 3.75 in. inside. Materials entering into each pole con- 


sisted of 70 lb. cement, 539 lb. sand, 160 lb. water, 16 steel rods 
Y% in. by 29 ft. 6 in., 15 steel rods %4 in. by 19 ft. 8 in, The 
rods were held in position by an outer and inner spiral coil of 
No. 11 gauge wire with a screw pitch of 6 to 8 in. 

In test No. 1 the position of the pole was horizontal being 
gripped 5.9 feet from the butt end. A load of 1,210 lb. was 
then applied to the extreme small end on top giving a deflection 
ef 3.6 ft. without causing breakage. After the load was re- 
moved the pole returned to its initial position. 

In tests Nos. 2 and 3 the poles were vertical, also being 
gripped 5.9 ft. from the butt end and treated the same as in 
actual practice. Light horizontal loads were first applied, be- 
ing increased gradually and the deflections caused by the va- 
rious loads were noted at three different distances above the 
point of grip, the results being shown in the schedules herewith 
given. 


TEST NO. 2. 
Horizontal Distance Above Point of Grip. 
Load in 5.58 Feet 11.18 Feet 22.5 Feet 
Pounds. Deflection. Deflection. Deflection. 
133 y% inch % inch 2348 inch 
250 -— 1% “* 6% “ 
340 ._ ~ 24 =“ 9% * 
427 1% “ 3% “ 12% “ 
470 1. ” 3% * 13% ‘“ 
560 1% “ 5% oe 167 se 
644 1% “ 6% “ 19% ‘“ 
760 243 “oe 7% ii 23% “ee 
850 244 ce 8438 “e 26% se 
. aa ee 33% “ 
a 3575, 
MO eee cpm ae x 
eeeeee }8}=—=—666660 eee oO’, 
1198 ese j.. «aimee Break. 
TEST NO. 3. 
Horizontal Distance Above Point of Grip. 
Load in 5.58 Feet 11.18 Feet 22.5 Feet 
Pounds. Deflection. Deflection Deflection. 
133 # inch % inch 2% inch 
220 a3 CSS 1% “* 5% “ 
309 1% “ 245 ‘6 75% “ec 
396 in * ag 10% “* 
485 1% * 4% “ 12, ‘“ 
574 19% “‘ 444‘ 16% “ 
662 2% “ 6 = 19%, ° 
760 2% “ 7 “ 22 %5 “ 
850 2% “ 82 “ 25 = 
936 3% =“ 9% “ 28% * 
7. + «seven 1038 “ 32% ss 
eeeoeo  geeeee -16 
ome ee oe Break. 


These tests indicate a very uniform strength. The unit 
stress used for steel in tension was 14,000 to 17,000 Ib. and for 
concrete in compression 1,250 lb. Pole No. 2 was permanently 
loaded for 50 minutes. This had no appreciable effect on its 
shape. 

In December, 1909, a competitive test was held before a 
technical commission and the municipal council of Prague, 
Bohemia, between 5 hollow poles made by the centrifugal 
process and 5 solid poles made by another process. (The 
writer is not familiar regarding the nature of the latter proc- 
ess.) All ten poles were designed according to the following 
specifications : 

Total length, 32.80 ft; free length or portion of pole above 
ground during tests, 26.24 ft.; outside diameter at butt end, 
13.38 in.; outside diameter at top end, 6.48 in.; working stress 
or wire pull, 660 lb.* The factor of safety was three thus 





*The metric system was used for all dimensions. This accounts 
for the seemingly unnnecessary fractions of inches and feet. 
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making the ultimate strength of each pole, according to cal- : 
ulati 1.980 lb. O le f . ai ie ta HOLLOW REINFORCED CONCRETE POLES MADE BY 
culations, 1, b ae pole none eacn O , e two processes THE CENTRIFUGAL PROCESS. 
was tested to the breaking point. The centrifugal pole broke SPECIFICATION LIST. 
at a total pull of 2,552 Ib., being 572 Ib. above specifications. a. 
The competitive pole broke at 1,606 Ib. being 374 lb. under Outside Thickness £5 
, ; Diameter Walls at 
specifications, ; zx 
, . . . ° 4 ie 
The object in testing 5 poles by each process was to ascer- Z, s s = a. 3 
tain the uniformity of deflection. 2 > 2, 2 Ss £S 3 ~ 
. . > ao a S ° b=] ~— n 
In all of the 5 centrifugal poles the deflection proved abso- rs a = o 5 a es S 8 
lutely regular and due to the satisfactory results of the test 
the commission, in behalf of the water works of Prague, ‘ ™ > Le >. = In. Lbs. Lbs. 
: ‘ r: r: : 5 2 . 
Bohemia, placed an order for 1,000 centrifugal poles. 2 %6 3 #59 9.0 #4118 4 oa van “< 
In addition to the foregoing technical tests centrifugal poles 3 29 6 59 95 1.18 1.97 220 | 935 6.70 
have been in actual use for four to five years, subjected to y ~ a Ye ne pe po — 990 7.14 
the most varying climatic influences and in all cases have . 3210 63 122 «1418 oa ro os po 
proved their permanency. 6 36 1 5.9 10.2 1.18 2.17 220 1320 9.38 } 
To illustrate what has been accomplished along the line of 7 36 1 63 128 118 2.17 220 1650 9.38 
concrete poles in Germany made by the centrifugal process 8 S940 69 610606118 = 28.17 220 1474 10.12 
eles T submit th 2 fi " ii 9 39 4 6.3 13.4 1.18 2.36 220 1870 10.12 
one, 1 submit the accompanying specihcation list gotten out 10 2467 «+59 #%sS9 118 157 4176 594 5.18 
prior to November, 1909. What has been accomplished since 11 2 43 ~«=25.D 960 198 # «1.77 176 770 5.76 
that time the list does not include. 12 29 6 59 95 118 1.97 176 924 6.50 
Th ee ‘ 13 32 10 5.9 99 118 1.97 176 1100 7.70 
€ poles, as set forth in list, are figured for a certain 14 292 10 46.3 12.2 #2118 41.97 176 1298 7.70 
working stress or wire pull with a factor of safety of five. 15 = 6 3 5.9 10.2 1.18 2.17 176 1276 9.38 
For example, pole No. 1 is figured for a working resistance 16 36 10 6.30 6128 061.18 62.17 1761540 9.38 
; , 2 
of 220 lb. or an ultimate resistance of 1,100 Ib., all taken care = 4 = SS US le 
- 2 i 18 39 64 6.3 13.4 1.18 2.36 176 1870 10.12 
of in the steel reinforcement alone. What resistance to ten- 21 24 #7 +59 #89 #£+118- 1.57 £380 £660 6.12 
sion there may be in the concrete is an additional factor of 22 2 63 #459 %9<0 1.18 41.77 330 858 7.75 
safety. i 23 26 «3 6.3 11.0 1.18 1.97 330 924 7.75 
‘ 23a 27 10 6.38 11.2 1.18 1.97 330 990 8.12 
The cost figures set opposite the respective poles are based 24 299 6 5.9 9.5 1.18 1.97 330 1045 8.37 
on actual quantities used and actual labor conditions existing 25 29 6 «=©663 611.6 61.57) =—1.97 = 3301100 8.37 
in the original centrifugal plant in Germany. The rates applied - zeaerUchOellSelae SOU CU — 
. fe 29 360C«édI 6.3 12.8 1.57 2.36 330 1936 10.75 
to both materials and labor are those that prevailed in the 29a, 97 «9 6.3 13.0 1.57 2.36 330 1958 11.12 
United States about January, 1909. These prices are as 31 39 «4 6.3 13.4 1.57 2.36 330 1980 11.50 
follows: 33 42 8 6.3 140 1.57 2.36 380 2200 18.60 
S 35 46 0 6.3 14.6 1.57 2.36 330 ©2530 15.18 
Se Mibvebdielohsschdre anheeekds deh snnwsi $0.0165 per Ib. 36 24 #7 «+59 89 157 197 440 902 7.06 
a ace i rh .2500 per cu. ft. 37 26 38 59 90 157 41.97 440 1034 7.94 
Sand “ 38 26 3 6.3 11.0 1.57 1.97 440 1111 7.94 
Ta a F : ; ‘ : 
Wir 81 per cu. yd. 40 299 6 63 116 4157 £286 440 41452 9.38 
Malan ase bcdnis Wie ed ace al eaerata ae ale< bar 03 per Ib. 42 32 10 6.8 12.2 1.57 2.36 440 1705 10.88 
Labo . 44 36 «1 6.3 12.8 1.57 2.36 440 1969 11.94 
poner r (10-hour day). 44a 37 9 63 13.0 1.57 236 440 2024 12.96 
ME foreman «1.0.1... ee eeeee cess eee cee eeeee eee enees $ 3.00 46 39 4 +68 184 £41.57 «2.36 440 2200 14.00 
ss ce csbponctdunibaus vious 14.00 51 26 8 6.3 (11.0 1.57 1.97 550 12828. 
53 29 «6 6.3 11.6 1.57 2.36 550 1474 9.81 
I aL 4.00 55 32 10 6.3 12.2 °# 1.57 2.76 550 1738 11.26 
In the German factory a crew, approximating the above = = as aes aoe aoe po a aa 
labor, and using only one machine, could turn out about 25 63 46 0 63 14.6 1.57 2.76 550 «3190 = s_« 18.56 
poles a day. This output should be increased by more ma- = a a op a a pe = a 
chines and better equipment. 78 46 0 63 146 $41.97 2.76 660 3300 20.50 
The cost figures also include liberal charges for interest and ~ 4 F. 2 = py — ann pe ee 
depreciation, Toyalties and all overhead charges such as ad- 87 36 1 6.3 12.8 1.57 2.76 770 2420 16.76 
vertising, selling, taxes, insurance, power, water, light, heat, etc. 98 29 6 80 134 1.57 2.76 880 1958 13.76 
While th i : : 99% 32 10 7.6 18.4 1.57 2.76 880 2200 14.38 
e these cost figures give a close illustration as to what 106 299 6 8.0 13.4 1.57 2.76 990 1980 14.00 
can be done, yet they will vary and, in some instances, very 108 36 1 6.7 134 157 2.76 990 2245 16.12 
materially due to the fluctuati £ : 108a 37 9 67 +134 «241.57 2.76 990 2310 16.44 
diff ny sad fluctuation of material and labor rates at | 434 99 6 8.0 134 157 815 1100 2046 14.62 
py — and in different sections. 115 32 10 7.5 13.4 1.97 3.15 1100 2310 15.76 
wou rather mention that the safet on 3 115% 32 10 7.6 13.4 1.97 3.15 1100 2420 18.12 
ate y factor of five is a | 317" 39 4 75 146 236 315 1100 3190 18.58 
high one and if !o d th 
g lowered the amount of steel reinforcing would 118 42 8 6.9 14.6 2.86 3.15 1100 3465 21.74 
be lowered, also the cost in the same proporti 119 46 0 63 146 2.36 3.15 1100 3740 24.86 
wee 13.4 157 3.15 182 28 
H racist . 122 29 «6 8.0 , : : 20 8 2281 15.12 
In January, 1910, Prices prevailing f. o. b. Pittsburgh, Pa.. 123 32 10 7.5 18.4 1.97 3.15 1320 2486 18.74 
for chestnut and white cedar poles were as follows: 124a Tt 69 6.7 13.4 1.97 3.15 1320 2860 22.50 
124% 360—C od 6.9 13.4 1.97 3.15 1430 2640 21.88 
CHESNUT. 124%a 37 9 6.7 13.4 1.97 3.15 1430 2860 23.00 
i 131% 32 10 7.5 13.4 1.97 3.15 1540 2530 20.00 
ae ins. Das Seen abevaGhsnaricesccs ceakectun les $ 2.90 133 39 4 7.5 14.6 2.36 315 1540 3696 92.82 
Ee a ee a em oath D 4.10 134 42 8 69 146 2.36 3.15 1540 3850 27.16 
ft. 7 ins. top... 18 46 0 63 146 2.36 315 1540 4180 31.26 
ATS. TOPs eee eeeecececcsececccecccceveeessscnees 5.35 138 99 6 8.0 13.4 1.97 3.15 1760 2530  *17.50 
. ay, SES oe, ae 6.80 139 32 10 8.7 14.6 2.36 315 1760 3080 *18.12 
ie i os 140a 87S «9'':—«iKsi«id24.G:—s«BG—Ss«315)S1760 «= 8630 = 22.50 
ft. 7 ins. t Bet rercPreees ties sensed sans: ssn ccesees 8.25 150 29 6 8.0 13.4 2.36 3.54 2200 2790 20.62 
FW oie is ce ceseseesvenecevesveseccasectes 10.50 157 32 10 87 146 2,36 3.54 2420 3360 22.18 
| aS ee tee 12.71 163 32 10 6.7 146 197 315 2640 2992 21.88 
. 7 ins. Ramen 282) seks B55 a orp oe. VIER, 17.32 174 29 «6 73°: HS 1.97 3.15 3080 2684 20.00 
(be 0 ae a an elegant é - 
Lethe sosubiedth bene vu'ded dia diane te 19.23 Safety Factor 4 
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WHITE CEDAR. 


i tas hibiin tek nnknd sheen debenneseoiasant $ 7.37 
Ie eo ioig 45S. Mein acini o ewaleemtnee nents 8.80 
La MRR I ois ia Wroso mibinr ccm a eas vie sis nae eeeieeree eens 9.70 
ON aos ota at nh claasecs Sat eat eG ate ua 12.03 
ie A I aie <1 fo gl puna 1k alist ood arg eia ra en aietatoaratebeielete aati 16.13 


By comparing these prices (selling prices f. 0. b. Pittsburgh) 
for wood poles with prices (cost prices f. 0. b. factory—no 
manufacturing profit included) for centrifugal concrete poles, 
as set forth in foregoing specification list, it is evident that 
the initial cost of concrete is greater than the initial cost of 
wood. When considering, however, the short life of wood 
poles (12 years at the outside and 10 years on an average) with 
the permanent life of concrete poles and taken over a period 
of say 30 to 40 years, it is again evident that the average yearly 
cost of the concrete is less than the average yearly cost of 
the wood. 

Not being in possession of accurate information regarding 
the working stresses and ultimate strength of wood poles, 
we are unable to make a comparison between a concrete pole 
and a wood pole of equal specifications. However, a compar- 
ison, based on statistics furnished by one of the large telephone 
companies, may better serve our purpose. Taken over a 
period of ten years the company figures that the cost of all its 
chestnut poles will average $10 per pole erected—that is 
$10 for the initial installation—and that each time a pole 
must be renewed the average cost of each renewal is twice 
the cost of the initial installment or $20 per pole. 

Using this as a basis for wood and for the concrete an 
average pole (No. 40 as per above specification list) we have 
tabulated a comparison as follows: 


AVERAGE CHESTNUT POLE. 


First 
Installation Renewal Renewal 
$10.00 $20.00 $20.00 


Interest, 1 yr. 6 per cent. Pore oe $ 1.20 $ 1.20 
Depreciation, 1 yr. 6% per cent. .. .67 1.33 1.33 





$127 $2.53 $2.53 
2.53 
2.53 
$ 6.33=Interest and de- 
preciation for 3 
years. 
6.33 X15=—Interest and 
depreciation for 
45 years. 
2.11—Interest and de- 
. preciation for 1 
year or average 
yearly cost. 
CENTRIFUGAL PoLE No. 40. 
OO ok icnccck stewed rinsadensnesedapaseyebones $ 9.38 
PR sa cigs wcersnv waite pees ca ee eeu es 14.07 
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PO i cae ok ait elae niaate salen ear ee eaw eek MHLEMle ne 3.00 
meme hore Tee eres 7.00 
$24.07 


There being no depreciation the average yearly cost would 
simply be the interest on investment or $1.45. 

It will be noted that I have taken a period of 45 years as a 
basis, allowing 15 years as the life of each wood pole where 
12 years is the outside life and 10 years the average life. 

The accompanying table gives a very interesting comparison 
between concrete poles made by the centrifugal process and 
standard steel poles as used by the Pittsburgh Railways Co. 
and the Chicago Railways Co. -Each steel pole comprises 
three sections of steel pipe or tubing, telescoped. The three 
standard steel poles as used by the Pittsburgh Railways Co. 
of overhead lines, Pittsburgh Railways Co. The standards for 
Chicago were furnished by a member of the supervising board 
of engineers of the Chicago Railways Co. 

The prices for steel poles are based on 2% cents per Ib. f. 
o. b. Pittsburgh and as paid by the Pittsburgh Railways Co. in 
January, 1910. The prices for concrete poles are, according to 
costs on specification list, plus 50 per cent. 

The following detail test, referring to pole No. 40 in the 
specification list, is of interest. Note the “permanent set” in 
deflection of 0.59 in. 

Test oF PoLe No. 40. 

Length, 29 ft. 6 in.; diameter, 6.3 in. top; 11.6 in. butt; work- 
ing stress, 440 lbs.; ultimate strength, 2,200; weight, 1,452. 
Estimated cost, $9.38. 


Pull. Deflection. 
al cise tib ee biiieihinia ak ahold cae cet e 0 in. 
I ge ois cae cso es eaten ee cance ec Oia NS cet 0.98 in. 
Mea ie iain heroes sana trie OA eed 2.76 in. 
CRsietdedinnonkudenoeamacsaclenemancdvababeescdo 4.92 in. 
IT heated te ie ai initia i aalels Lennie Or Eee chk 7.09 in. 
PR thanbaRpeenied cdc tad ieee be oe 0.59 in. 


The foregoing discussion throws light on some very inter- 
esting problems. The development of effective methods cover- 
ing the use of reinforced concrete for these purposes seems 
only a matter of time. Further developments will be watched 
with interest. 





Medical Men Plan Mutual Company to Fight Bell. 

Doctors, druggists and dentists, of Lebanon, Pa., are planning 
the organization of an Independent company, as an answer 
to a raise in rates announced by the Bell Telephone Co. 


A mutual company is proposed, but the plans are still unset- 
tled. 





Ask Franchise in Indiana Town. 


An application for a franchise at Marion, Ind., has been 
filed by interests which proposes to organize at once, if the 
franchise is granted, and to install an automatic system. 
Marion and Peru business men are said to be behind the 
venture. 





Hollow Reinforced Concrete Poles. 
Diameter. Working Ultimate 


Hollow Reinforced Concrete Poles. 
Diameter. Working Ultimate 





CONCRETE POLES VERSUS STEEL POLES AS USED BY PITTSBURGH, PA., RAILWAY CO. 


No. Length. Top. Butt. Stress. Strength. Weight. Price. No. Length. Top. Butt. Stress. Strength. Weight. Price. 

24 29°-6” 656.9” 9.5” 330 Ib. 1650 1b. 1045 Ib. $12.57 
106 29’-6” 8.0” 13.4” 990 Ib. 4950 Ib. 1980 lb. 21.00 
138 29’-6” 8.0” 13.4” 1760 Ib. 7040 Ib. 2530 Ib. 26.25 


CONCRETE POLES VERSUS STEEL POLES AS USED BY CHICAGO RAILWAY CO. 


No. Length. Top. Butt. Stress. Strength. Weight. Price. No. Length. Top. Butt. Stress. Strength. Weight. Price. 
68 29’-6"” 6.3” 11.6” 660 1b. 33001b. 16501b. $15.93 
98 29’-6"” 8.0" 13.4” 880 Ib. 4400 lb. 1958 Ib. 20.63 

122 29’-6" 8.0” 13.4” 13201b. 67001b. 2281 Ib. 22.68 
44 36’-1" 6.3” 12.8” 440 1b. 22001b. 1969 Ib. 17.91 

124a $7’-9” 6.7” 13.4” 13201b. 66001b. 2860 Ib. 33.75 


Steel Poles—3 Lengths Steel Pipe. 
Diameter. Working Ultimate 


1 30’-0” 5” a i CO 630 1b. $15.75 
2 30’-0” o” : 1000 Ib. =. wc cee 1300 Ib. 32.50 
3 30’-0”  * TR TR lt scee sc 1800 Ib. 45.00 


Steel Poles—3 Lengths Steel Pipe. 
Diameter. Working Ultimate 


1 30’-0” : wd 680 Ib. owe oe 918 Ib. $22.95 
2 30’-0” 6” 8” 850 Ib. wo eee 983 Ib. 24.58 
3 30’-0” 6” ae ©) | See .1355 Ib. 33.88 
4 35’-0” 5” : i STE TD. - .ccccee 1078 Ib. 26.95 
5 35’-0” 8” 10” 12481b.  .....0. 1916 Ib. 47.90 














Practical Questions and Answers 


By Arthur Bessey Smith, E. E. 


Tension of Automatic System Line Relays. 

Why are the springs of line relays in the automatic sys- 
tem given such a strong tension? If they were a little 
weaker they would be more sensitive and work over 
long lines better. 

The line relay of an automatic selector or connector must be 
adjusted to operate properly over lines of varying lengths. This 
means that it must handle interrupted or pulsating currents from 
maximum to minimum value. When a relay is working at 
speed, there are two main conditions to be met. First, the 
spring tension must be weak enough to allow the magnet to 
pull the armature to the pole piece. Second, the spring must 
be strong enough to pull the armature away promptly when the 
current has been cut off. When the calling device cuts off 
the current, the magnetism in the relay core does not vanish 
instantly. This lingering magnetism is what makes the arma- 
ture tend to stick there after the current has been cut off. 
There is a small residual air gap caused by a brass cap on the 
end of the core, or by a brass screw in the armature, In ad- 
dition to this, the spring must have a fairly stiff tension in 
order to pull the armature away promptly and so secure 
impulses of the proper character. 





Effect of Loose Connection in Rectifier Circuit. 


Recently I had a queer experience with a chemical recti- 
fier. I wanted to get about 50 volts from a 110 volt, 60 
cycle, alternating current lighting circuit. So I set up 40 
dry cells and wired them in series with the rectifier cell 
and a few lamps for resistance. The enclosed sketch shows 
how it was wired. My idea was to float the dry cells so as 
to regulate the voltage but not be run down. With the al- 
ternating current supplv shut off and no load on, I tried 
for voltage. Of course I could not use all the cells but 
tapped the negative voltmeter wire in so as to have only 34 
cells. It gave pretty close to 50 volts. When I turned on 
the alternating current I expected the voltage on the volt- 
meter to rise, because the dry cells would begin to charge, 
like storage battery. But instead it kicked down a little. 
Soon it went clear to zero and below, so that the instru- 
ment had to be disconnected. I examined the connection at 
the plus end of the dry cells, but it was all right. Then it 
acted O. K. and remained so during the time it was in use. 
What was the trouble? Is this way all right for floating a 
battery with a chemical rectifier? 


Your method is all right. The probable cause of the back- 
ward kick of the voltmeter is due to three things, a loose con- 
nection somewhere in the 34 dry cells, the présence of the six 
extra cells and the slowness of the rectifier in picking up its 
valve action. Fig. 1 shows the way the cells were wired and 
Fig. 2 shows the break in the main battery. When an elec- 
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Fig. 1..—How it was Wired. 


trolytic rectifier has been idle for some time, it has a tendency 
to lose its rectifying power and to act when first connected 
like an ordinary liquid resistance. 
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Thus, when you made your first connection to alternating cur- 
rent, the wire jarred loose and gave you the conditions of Fig. 
2. It put the voltmeter, six dry cells, the electrolytic cell, and 
the lamp resistance in series with the source of alternating cur- 
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Fig. 2.—Why the Voltmeter Kicked Back, 


rent. Since the electrolytic cell had not yet recovered itself, it 
was no more than a resistance. The voltage acting on the volt- 
meter was a compound of alternating and direct, the latter from 
the six dry cells. The alternating voltage gave no steady de- 
flection either way. The dry cells were therefore the cause of 
the reversed reading. 

Your experience lays emphasis on the necessity for good solid 
connections everywhere in our work. The use of the electro- 
lytic cell in this way to secure direct from alternating current 
is simple and to be commended. It rectifies only half of each 
cycle, but for this purpose it was probably enough. If the load 
is a talking circuit, you will probably get considerable noise, 
unless the dry cell battery is of very low resistance. 


Variation in Relay Operating Current. 


In testing some relays the other day I noticed that 
they did not act the same all the time. Why is it? 
I took some spare ones that had been on the shelf and 
connected them up with battery (40 volts) and a resist- 
ance box. When I started working with them one would 
pull up on about 20 milliamperes, but after a while it 
would pull up on 15 milliamperes. The matter of how 
much current it really had to have to act seemed to be 
somewhat uncertain. If it is so, why don’t people specify 
the range when giving the currents for adjusting? 

The fact which you have noticed is due to a property of 


iron. The strength of magnetization which results from the 
current does not correspond strictly to the number of milli- 
amperes which are flowing in the coil. It depends on the 
previous history of the iron. If it has just been strongly 
magnetized, it requires only a little current to pull up the 
armature. But if the iron is nearly neutral, without much 
magnetism, it will require more current to bring the flux up 
to the strength which will pull up the armature. 

When you started testing, the iron in your relays was near- 
ly neutral, having been out of service for some time. But 
after you had been sending current through them in testing, 
you get them somewhat magnetized, so that not as much cur- 
rent was required as at first. This property of iron is called 
“retentivity,” or the ability to retain a certain degree of mag- 
netization. 

To reverse the current through the relay will reduce the 
magnetism. To tap it lightly will do the same. For these 
reasons it is not necessary to specify any range of inaccuracy 
due to the retentivity of the iron, for it can be easily reduced 
to a neutral state before testing. 
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Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Contract Agent Devises Novel Introduction. 

W. J. Kenyon, contract agent for the Peoples (Independ- 
ent) Telephone Co., of Superior, Wis., has adopted a new 
method of making himself known to prospective telephone 
users. This is shown by the accompanying illustration. 





Good Morning! May | Have Your Order Now for the People’s 
Telephone? W. J. Kenyon, Contract Agent. 


The photograph of Mr. Kenyon, in the act of booking an 
order for service, is printed on one side of a private mail- 
ing card. The other side states: “Our contract agent 
will be pleased to call on you and explain our rates. One 
telephone in your home is worth two at your neighbor’s.” 
Spokane Home Directory a Constant Solicitor. 

The first directory of the Home (Independent) Telephone 
Co., of Spokane, Wash., which recently inaugurated auto- 
matic service in that city, is an imposing volume. Over 
200 pages are given up to the Home company’s own sub- 
scribers. This is followed by more than 100 additiona! 
pages, listing the connections obtained over the lines of 
the Interstate Limited, both concerns being parts of the 
system of the Interstate Consolidated. 

A feature of the directory which is calculated to be of 
practical value is the numerical arrangement besides the 
usual alphabetical list, in which the numbers appear in their 
proper order and are followed by key letters enabling the 
searcher to identify any caller, although he knows only the 
number. For instance, “A 1001 Wat” directs one almost 
instantly to “Watson J. Clark,” etc. in the regular list. 
There is also a classified list of subscribers. 
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Pages are reserved, properly ruled, for the insertion of 
names most frequently called. The book is bound in heavy 
blue cover paper, the Independent shield appearing promi- 
nently on the front cover. 

Not content with merely giving information, there are 
several pages in the front of the directory devoted to the 
general question of competition vs. monopoly, making the 
book a constant advocate for extension of service to every 
one who glances inside it. The following is representative 
of the manner in which the Spokane Home presents its 
case to the people: 


Have You BEEN PLEASED WITH “NATURAL” MONOPOLY? 

It has been demonstrated times without number that 
corporations unrestrained and without competition be- 
come inured to adverse criticism, greedy, careless of 
the rights of the public, heedless of complaints of 
their patrons and imbued with the idea that they own 
the public highway, and that the community is theirs 
to exploit and not to serve. The courts of the various 
states have spoken in no uncertain tone on this subiect. 

It has been to the interest of corporations holding 
what appeared to be monopolies in certain fields, to try 
to teach the doctrine of “natural monopoly”; and to 
deprecate the efforts of another company entering the 
field they claim as their own. 

We are promoters, but not of industries which take 
the profits out of the community, but we retain them 
here for the upbuilding of the city and state. 

The stock and bonds of this company are held by 
people living here in your city and who intend to re- 
main here, who are part of the economic life of the 
community. Many of them own their homes here and 
are proud to be known as citizens of this great young 
commonwealth. 

The officers of the company are residents of Spokane 
and the northwest. They ask no odds of the foreign 
corporations who seek to control the business of tele- 
phone service to the exclusion of everyone else and who 
carry the profits of their business elsewhere to enrich 
eastern communities. 


Other extracts from the preachments will be printed later, 
The new directory is a handsome and attractive book and 
the sentiments it expresses will undoubtedly do much to 
strengthen the already powerful hold which the company 
has on the public. 


“e 





Twenty-One Arguments for Directory Advertising. 

1. The telephone directory is an absolute necessity to 
all users of the telephone, and everybody uses the tele- 
phone. 

2. It is on duty all the time. 

3. Each telephone directory is consulted on an average 
by five people daily. This fact means that the advertiser, 
through this medium, reaches daily five times as many 
people as the telephone directory has circulation. 

4. The telephone directory is the only reference book 
in general circulation that is kept up to date. 

5. We are in a position to positively guarantee to the 
advertiser a definite circulation, backed by signed contracts 
for exchange telephone service. 

6. Telephone directory advertising presents a perma- 
nence as to circulation of which no other medium can 
boast. 

7. It has no waste circulation. 

8. It is issued on an average of three times a year. 

9. Advertisers may change copy with each new issue of 
the directory. 

10. The telephone directory is not laid aside after the 
first few days—like practically every other publication— 
but, like the telephone itself, it is “always on duty.” 

11. Telephone subscribers and patrons in cities, towns 
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and villages refer to its pages many times a day every day 
in the year. 

12. It is in constant use in the home, in the office, and 
in public places, and it is obvious that, as a class, people 
who can afford telephone service are the best and most 
promising customers for the advertiser. 

13. In small towns and on farms the telephone directory, 
like the yearly almanac, is read from cover to cover again 
and again throughout the year. Advertisers who are rep- 
resented in these books obtain the additional advantage 
of this constant perusal. 

14. Every person whose name appears in a telephone 
directory has a positive purchasing power. 

15. An advertisement in the telephone directory is seen 
at the most advantageous moment—when the telephone, 
the means of making a purchase, is right at hand. 

16. The business man who in any way depends on the 
telephone for orders for his goods is vitally interested in 
having his name and goods constantly before the public, 
and can not, in justice to himself, refuse to advertise in the 
telephone directory. 

17. Expansion is the natural law of business. The suc- 
cessful concerns of the country are those which have 
grasped this idea and have familiarized a constantly 
widened circle of buyers by addressing continually larger 
audiences. Where can you find a larger audience than 
that which consults the telephone directory for information. 

18. The business men of this country pay over $500,000 
a year for advertising space in local telephone directories, 
and the amount is increasing with each issue. This proves 
that they consider advertising in the telephone directory a 
profitable investment. 

19. The fact that contracts for advertising space are 
renewed from year to year is an indication that telephone 
directory advertising has made good and has produced 
results for a great many concerns of discrimination. 

20. Forget the directory and the telephone for a mo- 
nfent. Now, what would you say to an advertising medium 
that we could guarantee to keep in a prominent place in 
a man’s office and home 365 days in the year, if we also 
agree to back up every book with a system of wires con- 
necting the customer and advertiser direct? No charge 
for the wires, etc., and the cost of the advertising very 
reasonable. That is exactly what we do for the merchant 
who advertises in the telephone directory. 

21. The merit of telephone directory advertising is that 
it combines the advantage of all other known mediums. 
It is as ever present as the daily newspaper published 
every day of the year; it does not become antiquated and 
out. of date like the back numbers of a magazine; it is not 
wasteful like the circular letter or the postal card, which 
are thrown away—the telephone directory is never thrown 
away. 

It should be remembered that persistent solicitation, if 
backed by well defined arguments, will obtain advertising 
for the telephone directory in almost any community. 

And that the telephone directory that carries a lot of well 
placed advertising indicates the progressiveness of the 
community, and that its business men appreciate a good 
advertising medium and take advantage of the opportunity 
it offers—Geo. N. Brewer, in Pacific Telephone Magazine. 


Election Service in Dayton Automatic Exchange. 

The accompanying picture shows the force of the Home 
Telephone Co. of Datyon, Ohio, giving out election re- 
turns. 

Inasmuch as the “one” level and the “nine” level of the 
Dayton automatic system are not in use there were wired 
for the recent municipal election in Ohio ten telephones 
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each of which was equipped with a miniature lamp, as will be 
seen in the center of the table. 

Patrons of the company were then notified that by call- 
ing No. 19 on their dial they could secure the latest elec- 
tion returns. 





Handling Dayton’s 12,000 Calls for Election Returns. 


A telegraph circuit was cut in to bring returns from 
the larger towns and special circuits led to the different 
political clubs, newspapers and city board of elections. 
These returns were condensed into bulletins and mani- 
folded so as to get enough copies to supply the men. As 
fast as a subscriber would call in the man at the telephone 
would be advised that some one was calling his telephone 
by the lamp lighting, when he answered and read the latest 
bulletin. 

“We have handled this sort of work in this same way 
ever since I have been here,” says General Manager J. H. 
Ainsworth, “and it has proved very satisfactory. We 
handle the baseball score in the same way, but use but 
one operator. 

“It may be interesting to know that this operator (who 
can be reached by subscribers on ten trunks) can answer 
as many as ten people at a time, and we have kept by 
meter a record of the calls answered by her, showing as 
high as 3,000 calls in an afternoon for baseball scores 
alone. We had somewhere near 12,000 calls for election 
returns between 8 and 10:30 p. m.” 

The men standing on the right of the picture are, first, 
Mr. Crocker, the superintendent of equipment, and Mr. 
Self, the wire chief. The one standing on the left is Mr. 
Folsom, superintendent of the switchboard. 


Effect of Rates on Development. 

In the October 28 issue of TELEPHONY the question, “What 
is a fair telephone saturation?” was asked, and in follow- 
ing issues we see replies of people seemingly ahead of me. 
A letter from two gentlemen states “We get $1 for resi- 
dence and $2 for business telephones.” The writer’s com- 
pany receives from $1.50 to $1.75 for one telephone and 
$2.50 per month for two telephones in a residence and $2.50 
to $4 per month for business telephones. If we should 
lower the rates to $1 and $2 per month we have no doubt 
that our records would surpass any. Another thing against 
us here is the fact that all new western towns are inhabited 
by large families coming west to settle, where conditions 
are more favorable to their welfare. 

In Clarendon we have two telephones in a few resi- 
dences and two in all grocery stores on separate individual 
lines, and are counting these as one subscriber to a family 
or store. We trust that many will take up this subject 











December 16, 1911. 


as we think it will be interesting to know what is a good 
saturation and what a great necessity a telephone is consid- 
ered at the present day. 

We trust TELEPHONY will put all facts before proper per- 
sons when the discussion is over to judge who stands first, 
and what is “good saturation.” 

T. L. Benedict, Manager, 


Clarendon, Texas. Clarendon Telephone Co. 





St. Paul Claims Better Development than Clarendon. 

In telephone saturation we also have our Texas brother 
skinned a little. St. Paul, Nebr., has 1,336 population and 
we have: Business telephones, 62; residence, 208; com- 
pany telephones, 7; making one telephone to five people. 
This we call good from the fact that the Bell started about 
a year ago to “put us out of business in three months.” 
We are increasing at a pretty rapid rate at present, hav- 
ing a net gain of 10 last month. 

C. L. Pickett, Manager, 
The Howard County Telephone Co. 


Diphtheria Closes Indiana Exchange. 
Vincennes, Ind., was without telephone service recently 
as the result of the development of diphtheria by a tele- 
phone operator in the employ of the Knox county Home 
Telephone Co. The Board of Health ordered a general 
exodus from the telephone exchange while it was being 
disinfected. 


St. Paul, Nebr. 





New Equipment to be Installed at Columbus, Kansas. 

A new common battery switchboard is to be installed 
at an early date by the Cherokee Mutual Telephone Co. 
at Columbus, Kan., providing for increased business, and 
a desirable improvement in the service. Scott West, su- 
perintendent, who has advocated these improvements, is a 
progressive telephone man who has built up the business 
of the company to extensive proportions. 








First Masquerade Dance of Lincoln Telephone People. 

One gains an idea from this picture of the very pleasant 
masquerade dance recently given by the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, Lincoln, Nebr., to its employes. As 
this was the first masquerade dance ever given by the company, 
it is pleasant to note how enjoyable it proved to be, and the 
spirit with which all entered into the entertainment. The cos- 
tumes were well selected and very attractive, and the cut 
shows the beautiful decorations of the hall. Some of the 
persons in the picture are known to all telephone men who 
attend conventions in Nebraska, or of the national associa- 
tion, and their faces can be recognized in the picture. 

This is one of the many entertainments given by this. com- 
pany to its employes at intervals of a few months, thus pro- 
moting good fellowship and a better acquaintance. The Lin- 
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coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. is to be commended for the 
spirit shown in the friendly promotion of such entertainments. 





Telephony Tends Office on Thanksgiving. 

If the above caption is not the true interpretation of a 
postal card and friendly greeting from Carl Dyvig, man- 
ager of the Inwood Telephone Co., at Inwood, Ia., we are 
at a loss to understand it. 

The postal is dated Thanksgiving Day, and the picture is 
here reproduced. TELEPHONY, which is shown in the pic- 
ture holding down the operator’s chair, has been mentioned 
as a cure for many of the evils of the telephone business; 
and if it will serve as a good mascot to keep down the 
calling on the one holiday of all the year when the man- 





Essentials of the Telephone Business. 


ager should be at home enjoying the good things of life, 
we can ask nothing further. 

Mr. Dyvig further says “we claim the biggest develop- 
ment for Iowa, one telephone to each 3.77 people. Our 
155 telephones are inside the city limits of Inwood, popula- 


~ 


tion 595. 





Bell Wires Up Between Los Angeles and Denver. 

It is reported from the Pacific Coast that the Bell lines 
have been completed between Los Angeles and Denver by 
way of Tucson, Ariz. Conversation is reported to have 
been held between Tucson and Denver, but commercial 
service between Los Angeles and Denver will be impos- 
sible until Pupin coils can be installed. 





How the Employes of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. Put in an Exceptionally Pleasant Evening. 











Sparks from the Troubleman’s Department 


And it came to pass that Daniel was cast into the den 
of lions by order of King Darius. 

Early the next morning King Darius went to the den, 
“Do the lions bite?” 
was well up 


rolled away the stone and called out: 
“Not unreasonably,” replied Daniel, 

in the legal vernacular of the day. 
“Good!” ejaculated King Darius as he 


who 


rolled back the 


“It was either today or yesterday,” he replied. “I never was 


no hand to remember dates.” 


The Bronze Age man chuckled. 
“If I were steel I suppose they would dissolve me,” he 
cried. Herewith he rejoiced he didn’t live too late. 


Make the Best of It! 











A merry heart, a merry laugh, 
A face with lots of sun in it, 

A merry tongue with merry chaff, 
And quip with lots of fun in it! 


If trouble comes, and trouble will, 
When others make a guest of it, 

Keep on a smiling face and still 
Strive to make the best of it. 


And if the worst comes to the worst, 
And life has no more zest in it, 

Well, there are fewer clouds to burst, 
So why not make the best of it? 


Then learn to leave behind you care, 
A fool but walks abreast of it, 
Don’t be a victim to despair, 
But always make the best of it! 
—New York Sun. 
Too Much For Him. 
There was a man in our town 
And he was wondrous wise; 
He could unscramble scrambled eggs 
And uncuss custard pies. 
He could unbutton butter, too, 
But with all of his skill 
There was one thing he could not do— 
Unpay a paid gas bill. 











From Philadelphia Bulletin. 


stone. Thereupon he went forth and proclaimed that the 
lion question had been solved. 


When Grover Cleveland’s little girl was quite young her 
father once telephoned to the White House from Chicago 
and asked Mrs. Cleveland to bring the child to the tele- 
phone. 

Lifting the little one up to the instrument Mrs. Cleve- 
land watched her expression change from bewilderment to 
wonder, and then to fear. It was surely her father’s voice 
—yet she looked at the telephone incredulously. 

After examining the tiny opening in the receiver the little 
girl burst into tears. “Oh, mamma,” she sobbed. “How 
can we ever get papa out ofthat little hole?” 


“Yes,” remarked the telephone girl as she gazed out at 
the waves and wondered what their number was, “I am 
connected with the best families in our city.” 


Representative Thomas L. Rubey of Missouri went into the 
House cloakroom recently. As soon as Tom, the negro attend- 
ant, saw him a perplexed expression eovered his black features. 
Mr. Rubey inquired as to the trouble. 

“I certainly is a forgetful man,” replied Tom. 
called you on the telephone.” 

“Well, who was it?” asked the member of the House. 

“He done tell me, but I disrecollect,” said Tom. 

“When did you get the call?” asked Mr. Rubey. 


“A person 


—Chicago Post. 


“What’s this call money they talk about?” 
“T guess it’s the kind you pay telephone bills with.” 


Telephone Terms—“An Extra Pair.” 


























From Mountain States Monitor. 


The Lady (at the Intelligence Office)—Now, remember, 
please, I want a very good maid and one that is absolutely 
discreet. : 

The Proprietor—You can be perfectly sure of this maid. 
She has been five years at a telephone switchboard. 
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Department of Railway Telephony 


Train Describing System Used in New Baltimore Union Station—Contributions to this Department are Invited from 
Men Engaged in Railway Telephone Construction and Operation—Telephone 
Inspectors Might Tell Their Experiences With Motor Cars 


A New Train Describing System at Baltimore. 
By C. S. Rhoads, Jr. 
The Northern Central Railroad has recently installed a train 
describing system at the new Union Station at Baltimore, Md. 
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Circuits of Sandwich Train Describer. 


There is a tower located at each end of the station, at which 
points it is necessary to know what trains are ready to go 
and what track they are on. By means of this describer the 
station master sends the indication to the tower, indicating 


which train is to go, and giving the train director in the 
tower information which enables him to make the correct 
line-up of the tracks to let the trains out. As there are 


seven tracks in the station and three roads use them, an auto- 


matic device, such as this describer, fills an important place 
in the prompt movement of trains. 

The arrangenient consists of a group of four call boxes on 
each circuit, located on pillars between the tracks and the 
station. Any 


indication can be given from each of the call 






Track and Tower Equipment. 





are of the Sandwich type; familiar to all operators of tele- 


Northern Central train on 
track 7 is ready to pull out, the station master puts the plug 
of the call box at hole 7 of the Northern Central group on 
the dial, pulls the call box around, and the call is automatically 


The call box sends 


boxes. For instance, when a 


registered by the describer in the tower. 
out seven impulses, which step up in the describer to the sev 
The stick relay holds 
the lamp burning until released by the train director. Any 
Interference 


enth contact and cause a lamp to light. 


number of indications can be made in succession. 
by another man registering calls at the same time is elim- 
inated by having a lamp in each of the call boxes, which 





Train Describer and Telephone Equipment. 


burns while the call is being made, so that there is no danger 
of another man registering a call while the lamp is burning; 
but as the length of the call is very short, this danger is 


small. The call box and the circuit controlling equipment 








phone dispatching circuits. 


Interior of Indicating Board. 
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U. S. Forest Service Line Supported on Giant Cactus Near Tucson, 


Ten volts storage battery is used to operate the lamps in 
the call box circuit and will be used in the describer at each 
of the towers in the near future as they are being rebuilt 
and electric interlocking machines will be used. At ‘present 
dry cells are being used in the describer. 

Two wires are used between the Union Station and the 
towers for the operation of the system. Conduit and cable 
is laid under the tracks in the station, from the power room. 
This cable also takes care of the yard master’s office tele- 
phones at the north side of the tracks. 

As there are many places where this same device can be 
used the working of this installation is being watched with 
considerable interest by operating officials. 





Great Western Inspector Likes Telephones. 
Among the letters received recently by TELEPHONY from 


its friends in the railway field was one from_C. J. Paxson, 


telephone inspector of the Chicago Great Western Railroad, at 
Dubuque, Iowa. He says: 

“We have a line of 246 miles from Chicago to Oelwein, 
which carries messages and dispatchers’ circuits. We use 
Kellogg telephones and Gill selectors. I have been with this 
road for eight years. Our telephones and selectors are giving 
good service.” 





The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, which has had for sometime 
more than 200 Gill selectors in service in telephone train dis- 
patching has now ordered from the United States ‘Electric 
Co., of New York, 52 additional selectors for a further ex- 
tension of its circuits. 

The Central Vermont Railway, also a user of Gill selectors 
has recently received 31 additional selective station outfits from 
the United States Electric Co. with automatic sending keys 
for the dispatcher’s station. 

Another repeat order for Gill selector equipment recently 
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Arizona. 


delivered was from the New Iberia & Northern Railroad, in 
extension of its circuits. 





C. J. STEINEL has been appointed superintendent of telegraph 
of the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake City R. R., Los 
Angeles, Cal. Mr. Steinel was chief clerk to the late Isaac T. 
Dyer, and has had over twenty years’ experience in the rail- 
road telegraph service. 





Forest Service Introduces New Pole Material. 

Our linemen friends in the southwest are corresponding 
with the ‘tool makers about the price of tin leggings and 
steel reinforced gloves. This is because the United States 
Forest Service has set a new style in construction and as 
soon as metallic circuits come into fashion in the desert 
linemen will be heard telling about going out ten miles 
before breakfast to shake a dry loop cross out of a big 
sahuaro. 

Hitherto the sahuaro has been considered to be a spiny 
monster, untamed and untameable, like its companion, the 
rattlesnake, but the supervisor of the Coronado National 
Forest has been “gentling’” the monsters for some time 
and finds that when shown kindness they can be made to 
support a man and his telephone line too. They grow 
fairly close together—making a line possible without poles. 

The official confirmation of these more or less scattered 
remarks about the gentle sahuaro is contained in the ac- 
companying photographs and a letter from their contrib- 
utor, R. J. Selkirk, forest supervisor of the Coronado Na- 
tional Forest, Tucson, Ariz., who says: 

“A telephone line from Tucson into the Santa Catalina 
Mountains was constructed by the Forest Service under 
my supervision. Giant cacti (sahuaros) were utilized as 
poles upon which was strung a large portion of the wire 
of this line.” 








From: the Patent Office 


Max W. Zabel 


Fire Alarm System for Telephone Exchanges. 
Wm. L. Denio, Rochester, N. Y., patent 1,008,313, Nov. 
14, 1911. 

A combined fire alarm and telephone system is so ar- 
ranged that the alarm may be sent in over the telephone 
wire. A transmitter is provided at the sending station so 
arranged in the alarm circuit that a distinctive signal may 
be transmitted thereby simultaneously with the transmis- 
sion of the impulses of the alarm code. In connection with 
a fire alarm signal box this distinctive signal indicates to 
the central office operator the operation of the signaling 
mechanism in addition to the flickering of the visual light 
on the central office switchboard, which flashes in response 
to the impulses of current transmitted over the telephone 

circuit by the signaling mechanism. 

The object of sending a distinctive test signal is to ap- 
prise the operator that the signal is a fire call, so that she 
may directly connect with the fire stations, as the flashing 
of the pilot or visual signal might be occasioned by crosses 
er other unusual conditions of the telephone line other 
than the receipt of a fire code signal. 





Electric Switch Mechanism. 
G. Steele Tiffany, Summit, N. J., patent, 1,008,392, Nov. 
14, 1911, assigned to Bankers Trust Co., 
Trustee, New York. 

A selective key set forth herein has three cam levers. A 
reciprocating wing is adapted to engage each cam lever 
when operated to hold it in its operated position. The 
wings are spring controlled. Whenever a lever is operated, 
those levers previously actuated are returned to normal. 
An auxiliary button is provided which may be used should 
the levers all have been actuated at the same time to 
remain in their operated positions. 





Telephone Ringing Device. 
H. N..Faris, Kansas City, Kan., patent 1,008,408, 
14, 1911. 
A pole changer or vibrator for supplying ringing cur- 
rents to operate telephone substations has two batteries 
and is. so arranged that whenever a lightly loaded line is 
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to be called, the vibrator will operate in a normal manner 
with a small consumption of energy. Relay mechanism 
is provided so that ‘should the line to be called be a heavily 
ioaded line, additional power may be provided and the vi- 
brator operated to supply this additional power although 
at a greater consumption of energy. Immediately upon the 





cessation of the ringing operation the vibrator returns to 
its normal condition of minimum current consumption. 
Fig. 1 shows the form for a magneto exchange and Fig. 2 
the type used on a common battery office. 





Electric Switch Mechanism. 


R. W. Armstrong, New York, N. Y., patent 1,008,514, Nov. 
14, 1911, assigned to Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, Trustee, New York. 

A four-party indicating selective key has the customary 
four operating levers, the cam portion of each lever being 
provided with a notch adapted to engage a projecting 
wing, of which there is one for each lever. These wings 
are mounted on a rotatable shaft held in place by means 
of a spring. Whenever a lever is operated a wing engages 
the corresponding cam portion, and holds the key in its 
operated position. Whenever a second lever is operated, 
actuation of the associated wing disengages the cam of the 
first operated lever. 


a 





Mouthpiece for Telephones, 


F. O. Beuermann, New York, N. Y., patent 1,008,522, Nov. 
14, 1911. 

A sanitary telephone mouthpiece has the mouthpiece 
proper made of porcelain. A screw threaded metallic por- 
tion is fastened at the inner end for attachment to the 
transmitter. 





Telephone Repeating Circuits. 
C. Adams-Randall, New York, N. Y., patent 1,008,880, Nov. 
14, 1911, assigned. to Randall Telephone 
Mfg. Co., Augusta, Me. 


This is a telephone repeating device which normally 
only works in one direction, but is supplemented by a man- 
ually controlled main line relay circuit. The sending cir- 
cuit of one of the entering main lines includes an induction 
coil, receiver, condenser, ani a combined receiver-trans- 
mitter. The other main line receiving circuit is independ- 
ent of the sending circuit except for an inductive relation 
between the circuits at the repeating station. A pair of 
control relays are provided for the repeating station re- 
sponsive respectively to the actuations of their respective 
substations to place the circuits in transmitting or receiv- 
ing condition. 





Telephone Repeating System. 
C. Adams-Randail, New York, N. Y., patent 1,008,881, Nov. 
14, 1911, assigned to Randall Telephone Manu- 
facturing Co., Augusta, Me. 

This patent covers a system of repeating similar to that 
disclosed in patent 1,008,880, except that the number of 
relays utilized at the repeating station has been reduced 
from two to one. 





Circuits for Telephone Repeating Systems. 
C. Adams-Randall, New York, N. Y., patent 1,008,882, Nov. 
14, 1911, assigned to Randall Telephone 
Mfg. Co., Augusta, Me. 

This patent is somewhat similar to the repeating systems 
set forth in the two preceding patents except that the con- 
nections of the relays and controllers at the repeating sta- 
tion are changed from their main line connection to a 
circuit arrangement between the main line and ground. 
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Cars Required in Operating a Telephone Line. 

A public telephone company is a public service corpora- 
tion. It is under the duty of using ordinary care and dili- 
gence to afford the usual means of intercommunication to 
its subscribers, and to this end is under the duty of using 
ordinary care and diligence to keep its instrumentalities in 
working order; and the operators at the exchanges must 
use a like degree of care in answering calls and affording 
the necessary connection of subscribers’ lines. A breach of 
this duty is a fort, and may give a cause of action. Only 
reasonable diligence is required; and in determining wheth- 
er this degree of diligence has been exercised, the nature 
of the service, the delicacy of the instruments, and _ all 
other similar matters should be taken into consideration. 

This is the holding of the court in a quite unusual case. 
A man whose wife was sick, arranged with his physician 
to come upon being notified of the appearance of certain 
symptoms. The symptoms appeared and the man tried ta 
communicate with his physician by telephone, but through 
the negligence of the agents of the telephone company was 
unable to do so for several hours. Meantime the threatened 
disorder came upon the wife and before the physician 
could reach her, after receiving the message, she died. The 
disorder was one which would have been readily delivered 
by the appliances which were inthe hands of the physician. 
The lower court dismissed the petition on the ground that 
it did not appear that the death of the wife was the legal 
and natural result of the company’s negligence and that 
the damages were too remote and speculative in their nature 
to be legally attributable to the wrong charged. This 
judgment was reversed by the Georgia Court of Appeals, 
saying that the court erred in dismissing the petition, hold- 
ing that the connection between the negligence and the 
death should be left to the jury. Glowson vs. Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., 71 S. E. 747. 





Companies Not Assessable in Pennsylvania. 
The question of whether a telephone company is liable for 
municipal and school taxes upon its buildings raised for the 


first time in any court in Pennsylvania by Harrisburg, was’ 


decided adversely to the city by the Dauphin County Court, 
in an opinion handed down in the case of Harrisburg against 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. Judge McCarrell 
holds that the telephone company is exempt from both city 
and school taxes except one-seventh of the sum levied, which 
represents that much of the property occupied and leased 
by the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. The amount 
involved is about $400,000. 

The question was raised nearly two years ago, when the 
telephone company refused to pay its school and city taxes, 
contending that ownership of the building was necessary to 
its conduct of the business for which it was chartered, the 
furnishing of service to the public of Harrisburg. The city 
took the stand that the ownership of the building was not 
necessary, that quarters could be leased just as readily, and 
that the point raised by the telephone company in its claim 
for exemption was accordingly illegal. 





Company Not Liable to Lineman for Injury. 
‘ The rule requiring an employer to furnish a safe place to 
work does not apply, where the prosecution of the work itself 
makes the place and creates the danger. So held the New 
York Court of Appeals in a case where a lineman was en- 
gaged in the construction of a line of wires, working with 
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other gangs, each of which did separate patts of the work. 
All of these gangs were controlled by one superintendent and 
one foreman, and the lineman was injured by the falling of 
a pole on which he was working, and which had been set by 
a gang of pole setters. 

The court held that the electric company was not liable for 
the accident, because the negligence of the pole setters was the 
negligence of the fellow servants of the injured lineman in 
details of the common work for which the master is not liable 
at common law. Mullin vs. Genessee County Electric Light, 
Power & Gas Co., 95 N. E. 689. 

Acceptance of Franchise. 

The city of Mount Vernon, Indiana, sued the Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Company to abate a nuisance, consist- 
ing of an alleged unlawful occupancy by the company of the 
streets and alleys of the city. The company claimed to be act- 
ing under an ordinance adopted in 1899, granting the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., its successors and assigns, the right 
to use the city streets for a telephone system. This franchise 
was assigned to the Cumberland company in writing. The city 
contended that the franchise never became effective because it 
was never accepted by the company to which it was granted. 
It was shown that the American company never made any at- 
tempt to construct or operate a telephone system in the city 
and its only connection with the ordinance was the presence 
of one of its agents at the meeting of the council which adopted 
it, and his request that it should be passed. It was not shown 
that this agent was authorized by the company to accept the 
terms and conditions of the ordinance. The court held that 
the ordinance was not accepted and conferred no rights and 
imposed no obligations on the company. The judgment in 
favor of the city was therefore affirmed. Cumberland Tel. & 
Telg. Co. vs. City of Mt. Vernon, 94 N. E., 714. 


Contempt of Court Pending Appeal. 

The willful destruction by municipal officers of the poles 
and wires of a light and power company pending an appeal to 
the United States Supreme Court from a circuit court decree, 
dismissing a suit for an injunction to prevent such destruction 
until the right shall be determined, is in and of itself a con- 
tempt of the supreme court as well as a violation of the tem- 
porary restraining order of the lower court. So the United 
States Supreme Court held in a suit by the Merrimack River 
Savings Bank against the Clay Center Light & Power Com- 
pany, and the officials of Clay Center, Kansas. The bank was 
the owner of bonds of the power company and sought to pro- 
tect its interest in the bonds by restraining the destruction of 
the poles and wires of the company by the city. Merrimack 
Co. vs. Tweed, 138 S. W. 1155. 











Rules Against Using Safety Belt. 

A lineman was injured by the fall of a defective pole upon 
which he was working. Before ascending the pole, it was 
customary to make it secure by attaching guy wires, and it 
was his duty to follow the custom in this case, he having been 
furnished with the proper appliances for the purpose. The 
company had a rule forbidding linemen to fasten themselves 
to the poles by the use of “safety belts,” so called. A judg- 
ment for the lineman was reversed on the ground that it was 
contributory negligence for the lineman to fail to use guy 
wires. The question whether the rule prohibiting the use of 
safety belts had been impliedly abrogated by customary viola- 
tion was held to be for the jury. Western Union Telegraph 
Co. vs. Tweed, 138 S. W. 1155. 











From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: National Independent Telephone Assn., Chicago, February 7, 8, 9; Western Pennsylvania Indepen- 
dent Assn., Pittsburgh, January 18, 19; Minnesota Independent Assn., St. Paul, January 23; 
Northwestern Cedarmen’s Assn., Minneapolis, January 23, 24 


The Telephone Man’s Idea of Christmas. 
“The Telephone Man’s Idea of Christmas” is a holiday and 
New Year hanger being sent out by the Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co., Chicago. It is from a pen drawing by Vallely 
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Seasonable Hanger of Kellogg Company. 


and is beautifully printed in four colors, depicting a snowy 
winter city scene. 

In the foreground a snow covered roof and chimney show 
signs of a recent invader. Santa Claus appears above, de- 


parting in the clouds with regulation reindeer and sleigh. The 
latter is filled to overflowing with Kellogg telephones, switches 
and apparatus—‘“the telephone man’s idea of Christmas.” 
The idea of a merry Christmas and successful New Year, 
without exchange trouble is further brought out by the follow- 
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ing, printed on the reverse side of the card, with the com- 
pany’s name and addresses: 

“With your telephones, lines and switchboards in good order, 
Christmas and New Year at home is the telephone man’s ideal. 
Our endeavor is to furnish you with apparatus that through- 
out the year will give you a uniform service of the greatest 
worth, A New Year’s resolution that you will not regret: ‘A 
Kellogg board in the operating room, Kellogg telephones on 
the right of way. And a good line in between.’ ” 

Copies of this card, 91%4 x 4 inches, will be sent on request. 





English Automatic Company Incorporated. 

The Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., which has been 
established in London, England, under the auspices of the 
British Insulated & Helsby Cables, Ltd., and is to have a 
capital of £1,000,000 in £1 shares (500,000 preferred), has 
been registered. The company is to acquire from the 
Automatic Telephone Co., of Chicago, certain patents re- 
lating to the Strowger automatic telephone system, and 
will also acquire from the British Insulated & Helsby 
Cables, Ltd., certain lands, works and plant at Edge Lane, 
Liverpool, where the manufacture of automatic telephone 
apparatus upon the Strowger system will be carried on. 
The subscribers are J. Taylor, D. Sinclair, A. Brooker, 
J. S. Harmood Banner, F. E. V. Russell Roberts, V. D. 
Heyne and J. Bruce. The directors are J. Taylor, D. Sin- 
clair, J. S. Harmood Banner, E. A. Mellinger, of Chicago, 
J. B. Russell, of New York, and M. Muspratt. Applica- 
tions are being invited for an issue of 200,000 6 per cent. 
cumulative preferred shares and 360,000 ordinary shares 
of £1 -each. The dividend on the preferred shares is 
guaranteed by the British Insulated & Helsby Cables, Ltd. 





The Last Chance to Hold Up the Slack. 


A lot of telephone companies will spend weeks pulling 
up slack in the late spring of,1912. But the wise ones, who 
have not yet been on their job, will save this expense by 
spending a few days at once putting in anchors. Timely 
and practical advice along this line is given by W. N. Mat- 
thews & Bro., St. Louis, in a letter sent out a few days 
ago. It says, among other things: 

“Now is the time to go over your lines and strengthen 
the weak places so that they will withstand the additional 
strains caused by wind, snow and sleet. 

“You will probably find several places where it will be 
a good investment to screw down a Matthews guy anchor. 
You may find some poles that are rotted at the base that 
could be made to stand safely for another year or two by 
attaching two or three guys and making them fast to 
Matthews anchors. Many telephone companies have found 
it the cheapest kind of insurance to storm guy every tenth 
pole four ways with Matthews guy anchors where they 
have long straight leads that traverse territory exposed to 
the wind.” 





Repeat Order for Chase Trucks. 

The Chase Motor Truck Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., has been 
filling orders recently for the great New York dry goods 
house of Stern Bros. Before the fast freight had started 
the other day, carrying the initial shipment, a repeat order 
had been received at the factory. 
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Following out the well-known and distinctive style of 
Stern Bros.’ wagon decoration, the Chase trucks selected 
will have a rich coach blue body with centre panel of Tus- 
can red and running gears in yellow. So far the orders call 
for the Model D special Panel Top with a capacity of 1,500 
pounds. 


Specialists in Machine Work. 

If machine work can be turned out cheaper and better, John 
H. Williams, president of the Williams Test Clamp Co., will 
find a way to do it. His ability along these lines is rapidly 
bringing him to the 1 otice of manufacturers who desire ex- 
pert assistance in manufacturing the parts of their product 
requiring difficult machine work. 








Handy Clamp for Inside and Substation Work. 

The Williams Test Clamp Co. now announce with pardon- 
able pride that, with its enlarged and improved facilities, it is 
now in a position to handle more business. In addition to man- 
ufacturing the well known Williams test clamp, it does high 
grade punching, specialty and experimental work and manu- 
facturers dies, jigs and special machinery bttter and cheaper 
than previous to the company’s expansion. 

Those who contemplate the manufacture of telephone spe- 

















Short Spring Williams Clamp. 

cialities, but lack the facilities to do the work right and in- 
expensively, will do well to get an estimate on their proposi- 
tion from the Williams Test Clamp Co., at 224 High avenue, 
Cleveland. 





An Unique Kellogg Souvenir. 

“Reputation,” says the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
of Chicago, “is the biggest advertising asset any company can 
have. Reputation is more than paying obligations promptly. 
More even than selling goods as represented or prompt 
shipments—square dealing. 

“Our idea of reliability of any firm is not due only to the 
kind of goods we receive. The character of the men who rep- 
resent this firm is as important as promptness in handling or- 
ders and honest business dealings.” 

In pursuance of this idea the Kellogg company is issuing a 
unique postal card booklet, with factory and branch office 
views that emphasizes this thought and gives the personnel 
of the sales representatives. 

This little booklet, attractively printed in two colors, is a 
part of an ordinary mailing card and gives views of the 
factory buildings, mentioning briefly the equipment, the branch 
offices, with complete stock and shipping facilities. A copy 
will be mailed on reques 
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More Rebuilt Telephone Equipment. 


Bulletin No. 2 of the Rebuilt Telephone Equipment Co., 
2050 West 2ist street, Chicago, has been issued and a copy 
will be sent to all requesting it. Telephone equipment of every 
kind is listed and priced. The stock includes magneto and 
common battery telephones, both wall and desk types, exten- 
sion bells, pay stations protective equipment, switchboards, ring- 
ing equipment booths, etc. Through the efforts of Edward C. 
Stoeffhaas, president and general manager of the company, 
three carloads of equipment have been secured and rebuilt in 
the company’s customary thorough manner. Recent extensive 
purchases have placed it in a position to handle quickly all 
orders for first class rebuilt equipment. 





Paragraphs. 

Tue Scuutz Mrs. Co., 3225 East Ravenswood Park avenue, 
Chicago, announces the purchase of the business of the Nagel- 
Chase Mfg. Co., pertaining to the telephone and telegraph 
fields. The Nagel-Chase specialities have long been recognized 
by telephone and telegraph men as being first class in every 
respect, and with the new organization devoting their entire 
facilities to the manufacture and sale of Nagel-Chase ground 
clamps and Nagel-Chase test connectors, they will no doubt 
attain even wider popularity. S. Schutz is president and gen- 
eral manager of the Schutz Mfg. Co., and will be glad to give 
any information regarding the specialties that the company is 
now making. 


Tue Latest BuLtetin of the Keuffel & Esser Co., dealing 
‘with drawing instruments and accessories is now being dis- 
tributed. Keuffel & Esser Co. is well known to telephone 
draughtsmen and will be glad to forward a copy of this bul- 
letin to those addressing any of the offices, either at Hoboken, 
N. J., New York City, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco or 
Montreal. 





THE RITCHEY MANUFACTURING Co., of McMinnville, Tenn., 
manufacturers of telephot e pins has anounced that it will open 
bids the first of the year for the erection of a plant, to replace 
that, which was recently destroyed by fire. The new plant is 
to have a much larger capacity and it is expected that 6,000 
pins and brackets will turned out daily. 





Indiana Steel & Wire Co. Reduces Prices. 

The Indiana Steel & Wire Co., Muncie, Ind., announces 
to the telephone trade that it has made a material reduc- 
tion in the price of telephone wire. 

The high quality that is characteristic of Indiana wire 
and the prompt service that is a feature of the Indiana 
Steel & Wire Company’s business will still be maintained 
regardless of the greatly reduced prices. In order that the 
increased business which naturally results from the an- 
nouncement of reduced prices by a leading concern be 
properly cared for the Indiana Steel & Wire Co. requests 
that all correspondence pertaining to the purchase of tele- 
phone wire at the lowered prices be immediately forwarded 
to the company’s home office at Muncie, Ind. 





Turner Blow Torches for Telephone Work. 


Telephone men want a blow torch that will produce a 
steady, hot and clean flame without having to be tinkered 
with before it gets in good working condition. Their blow 
torch must be easy to carry around and be able to stand 
the hard use that telephone work subjects them to, such as 
falling from poles and hard knocks received during trans- 
portation. 

In line soldering especially will such a torch be in de- 
mand, for there soldering joints must be made quickly and 








December 16, 1911. 


often under adverse circumstances. When equipped with an 
inferior torch there is always a tendency to hurry the work 
and not to do a careful job. In most cases these hurried 
repairs are sources of much future trouble because they 
have not been properly soldered. 

The Turner Brass Works, of Sycamore, IIl., has produced 
a line of blow torches made especially for telephone men 
and will be glad to send particulars of these torches 'to in- 
terested parties. The Turner torches are well known 
throughout the telephone field and have many valuable feat- 
ures, among them being that of unusual quietness in burn- 
ing while in operation. While there is a small amount of 
noise caused by combustion, it is not annoying, and this 
feature makes Turner torches especially adapted for use in 
private houses and for other inside work where a noisy 
torch is especially objectionable. 

The Double Jet Gasoline Torches are of especial interest 
for telephone construction work as they generate a very 
high heat. The flame has a large range of adjustment by 
means of the two valves, and they save valuable time in 
doing any work, besides being especially designed for work 


requiring a temperature far beyond that of, the common. 


blow torch. Several styles are made for inside use or for 
outside work in the wind. 
A New Telephone Book. 

Fredrick J. Drake, of Chicago, has just published a new 
book of 790 pages, “Modern American Telephony.” This 
work is edited by Arthur Bessey Smith, E. E., and is a gen- 
eral discussion of the features of modern telephone practice. 








A Convenient Handbook. 


Chapters are devoted to the discussion of theoretical ques- 
tions, construction, connection and working of apparatus of the 
ordinary types, testing apparatus, protective devices, elec- 
trical measuring instruments, construction of rural lines, wire- 
less telephony and the automatic system. The pages are of 
handbook size, making a convenient work for reference. 





Milwaukee Buys Independent Transmitters and Receivers. 

Transmitter and receivers made by the Bell factory have 
just been thrown out by the Milwaukee Police and Fire 
Department, and replaced by Independent equipment. The 
Cracraft, Leich Electric Co., of Genoa, IIll., has shipped 
several hundred transmitters and receivers to the city to 
replace the Bell instruments on all telephones used by 
these two departments. 





Milwaukee Buys Independent Transmitters and Receivers. 

Brigadier-General James Allen, chief signal officer of the 
United States, shows in the annual report of his department 
that the military telephone and telegraph are the only means 
of control which can be relied upon in the extensive battle- 
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field of the future. The following quotation from his report 
is an interesting amplification of this idea: 

With armies of the size which certain of the first-class pow- 
ers may reasonably be expected to employ in a contest, the 
number of square miles which may be involved in the tactical 
use of such armies under one single command becomes so 
great that the military student is immediately confronted with 
the following serious questions: How is it possible for one 
brain or set of brains to be provided with efficient means of 
controlling and accurately commanding from hour to hour 
the vast assemblage of men and supplies which constitute the 
complex aggregation which goes to make up the modern army 
in the field? 

It is certain that there must be some one supreme authority 
for such an army in order to secure that perfection of “team 
play” which lies at the bottom of all military success. 

1. What means and accessories, therefore, can be provided 
by modern science to place in the hands of a supreme com- 
mander of an army the machinery which will enable him and 
his expert staff to digest the mass of military information 
which may be poured in upon him, not only from the opera- 
tions of the troops themselves in combat, but also concerning 
the movements of the equally necessary supplies of all kinds 
which are required for the maintenance of that army? and— 

2. What sure and certain means may be furnished for the 
commander-in-chief to make the best use of this military 
information to direct the different units of his command from 
hour to hour over this vast area to effect an optimum in the 
co-operation of the three fundamental arms of which his com- 
mand is composed? 

In seeking an answer to the above military inquiries, we are 
forced to two general principles which are at the foundation of 
the solution of these questions. 

(a) We must adopt the electrical messenger. 

(b) We must assist the mind to grasp this complex and 
everchanging panorama by the well known advantages of 
graphics. 

The electrical messenger has no competitor when the dis- 
tances involved in the modern battlefield are considered. It 
travels at a rate so great as to make all terrestrial distances 
equal for practical purposes, which means that the most dis- 
tant point of the battlefield is equally near for purposes of 
command to any other point. 

No human brain is able or brilliant enough to picture and 
follow in their relative positions the necessary elements of a 
large army, and the principle of graphics is the best known 
practical means at present to enable that brain to see his army 
in miniature in its everchanging evolutions, and consequently 
to formulate effective commands to control these evolutions. 

During two separate maneuver periods in the month of May, 
1911, at Leon Spring, Tex., with the entire maneuver division, 
the actual machinery of “graphic command” was carried out 
with marked success, 

Wireless pack equipment was used invariably for cavalry 
operations, and field wire used for infantry and mixed com- 
mands, and all movements of the units were ordered by tele- 
graph from temporary headquarters in the field and such move- 
ments plotted on the headquarter’s map by a signal officer. 


SHELBYVILLE, MO.-—The Leutner & Hagers Grove Tele- 
phone Co. is rebuilding its lines. 

SKIATOOK, OKLA.—It is reported that the Skiatook Tele- 
phone Co. suffered a heavy loss by fire when part of the build- 
ing and a cable valued at $500 were destroyed. 

ABILENE, TEX.—The Abilene Independent Telephone Co. is 
making arrangements, it is reported, to establish long distance 
telephone service to all points in north and northwest Texas in 
the near future. 

HARTFORD CITY, IND.—The United Telephone Co. will make 
extensive improvements in the rural telephone service out of 
the Montpelier exchange. New lines will be built and a lock- 
out system established. 











Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 








PERSONAL. 

recently appointed publicity manager 
which is operating the Independent 
telephone system in Chicago, has already made good his right 
to the title and the position. Two of his publicity ‘‘stunts’’ were 
accomplished within a few days after he took up his new duties. 
Both have been ~ecounted in this paper, one being the running 
down of Dr. Sun Yat Sen’s extensive use of the automatic while 
in Chicago, and the other being the contriving of a telephone 
conversation between Mayor Harrison and President Taft, on 
the occasion of the latter's recent visit to Chicago. Both were 
featured by the local press. 

Another publicity move of considerable value is the telephone 
clock, which will be described in an early issue of TELEPHONY. 
Subscribers to the automatic service call a given number and 
are connected with a phonograph device which repeats the time 
every few seconds, giving the hour and minute at which the 
eall is made. 

Mr. Stroud has been engaged in telephone and electrical work 


HAROLD D. STROUD, 
for the Illinois Tunnei Co., 





Harold D. Stroud. 


He has been in the employ of the 'Thompson-Houston 
the Standard Telephone Co., Northwestern Tele- 
phone Exchange Co., Western Telephone Construction Co., Chi- 
cago Telephone Co., Controller Co. and the Western Electric 
Co. He was associated with the Sterling Electric Co. until its 
reorganization. Mr. Stroud is a student of telephone economics 
and has given much thought to rate matters. His school edu- 
cation ended at the age of seventeen years, when he went to 
work for the Thompson-Houston Electric Co., as apprentice, 
in St. Paul, Minn. Later, while working, he finished a two- 
year course of law at the University of Minnesota. He also 
Studied telephone and electrical engineering, taking the Inter- 
national correspondence courses. Mr. Stroud is thirty-six years 
of age and has had nineteen years of experience in the electrical 
business. 


BERTRAM M. DOWNS, vice president, The Brookfield Glass 
Co., New York, was a recent visitor to TELEPHONY’S office, 
while in Chicago, on a business trip. 

Mr. Downs, while under fifty years of age, last year completed 
a period of twenty-five years service in the interests of The 


since 1893. 
Electric Co., 


As was mentioned in TELEPHONY at the 
time, he was the recipient of a complimentary dinner at the 
Union League Club, in New York, given by many of his close 
personal friends among the leaders in the electrical business of 
the country. 

GEORGE L. WILLMAN has left the Michigan State Telephone 
Co., Detroit, Mich., with which he has been connected since 1907, 
to take an important place with the Detroit Board of Commerce, 
where he will carry on extension work. 

Mr. Willman included in his duties the editorship of the Michi- 
gan company’s paper, the “Michigan State Gazette,"”” and was the 
auther of a notable series of “Confession” articles, covering the 
“confessions” of a chief operator, district manager, installer, 
cableman, etc. His article, “Confessions of an Installer’’ was 
reproduced in TELEPHONY and other journals and the entire 
series met with most favorable attention, as they showed a nota- 
ble grasp of details in various branches of telephone work. 

Mr. Willman enters upon his new duties with the good wishes 
of a host of friends in the telephone field, 

MISS AMANDA COKER, manager of the Independent Tele- 
phone exchange at Belton, Tex., has resigned, and S, H. Shutt 
of Temple, the district manager, will supervise this exchange. 

ARTHUR E. CASE, chief engineer, Baird Electric Co., Chi 
cago, Ill, was elected an associate member of the American 
Institute of Electrical Kngineers at the November meeting of the 
directors. 

JOHN MILLS, engineering department, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., New York, was elected an associnte member of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers at the November 
meeting of the directors. 

GEORGE FEENY, formerly of Lockport, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed claim agent for the International Railway Co., with head- 
quarters in Buffalo. Mr. Feeny was recently manager of the 
New York Telephone Co. at Akron. 

WILLIAM J. MITCHELL has been appointed manager of the 
Bell Telephone Companies exchange at Utica, N. Y. W. EF. Me- 
Mahon of Cortland, succeeds Mr, Mitchell and will have charge 
of both the Cortland and Ithaca offices. 

JULIUS A. BROWN was elected a director of the Home Tele- 
phone Co., at Los Angeles, Cal. The new director is a well- 
known capitalist of Los Angeles, who is interested in a num- 
ber of important oil and other business enterprises. 

HARRY 0O. 
Citizens Independent 

WALTER TEAT, eight years 
& Kansas Telephone Co., Cottonwood Falls, Kans. 
manager of all the company’s lines here. 

JAMES E. CARVER, district manager of the Mountain State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., who has been stationed for one 
year in Butte, Mont., has been appointed district manager for 
the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., at El Paso, Tex. 

FREDERICK A. PHILLIPS, for more than three years man- 
ager of the Lynn telephone exchange of the New Engiand Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Boston, Mass., has been promoted to 
the position of commercial manager of the Lynn exchange dis- 
trict, which includes Lynn, Saugus and Nahant. 

JAMES H. SHOEMAKER has resigned the position of general 
manager of the Corn Belt Telephone Co., Waterloo, Iowa. In 
a statement to the local newspapers, published 27 


Brookfield Glass Co 


WRIGHT was recently appointed manager of the 
Telephone Co. at New Lexington, Ohio. 

in the service of the Missouri 
was appointed 


November 27. 
Mr. Shoemaker announces that the field which will engage his 
activities in the future is in an entirely different line of busi- 
ness, and that in all probability his home will be in Canada. 


OBITUARY. 


E. C. NORTON, of Escanaba, Mich., died on December 9, of 
peritonitis. Mr. Norton was born at Burlington, Wis., in 1875, 
and was thirty-six years of age at the time of his death. He 
went to Escanaba, Mich., thirteen years ago as cedar inspector 
for the Kinlock Telephone Co., of St. Louis, Mo. He afterwards 
organized an inspection bureau and inspected for a number of 
telephone companies. He next became local manager for the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., in charge of its pole depart- 
ment, and continued in that capacity until three years ago, when 
he bought out the pole department and conducted a pole and 
post business under the name of E. C. Norton. He also organ- 
ized the Norton Logging Co., of which he was vice-president and 
general manager at the time of his death. 

He was elected to the office of vice-president of the Northwest- 
ern Cedarmen’s Association last January and was also a Knight 
Templar and a Shriner. 

Mr. Norton was married eleven years ago to Miss Mary Mc- 
Rae, of Escanaba, Mich., who, with two daughters, survives him. 
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December 16, 1911. 


He was taken sick about two weeks ago, his death following an 
operation for relief as a last resort. The funeral was held at 
Escanaba, Mich., December 11, and was largely attended. 

Mr. Norton was a man of sterling business qualities and stood 
high in the regard of a | who knew him. 

COLEMAN, TEX.--William T. 
at Brownwood, He was general 
Telephone Co, 

MRS. VIOLA BOARDMAN SCHAFERy of Oak Park, Chicago, 
died November 26, 1911. Mrs. Schafer was the wife of Carl W. 
Schafer, who is connected with the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co. 

Funeral services were held in Ida, Mich., November 29, inter- 
ment being made at Petersburg, Mich, Mrs. Schafer leaves, be- 
sides her husband and two children, Penelopa, aged seven, and 
MacHlenry, aged tive years, a father, Ira Boardman, of Peters- 
burg, Mich., and two brothers, Ira and Willis Boardman, 

NORMAN FURST died at his home in St. Joseph, Mo., last 
week, He had been ill but a few days, with meningitis. 

Mr. Furst was some years ago connected with the Bell Tele- 
phone Co, at St. Joseph but his more recent work has been with 
the Gary System of Independent companies. He was contract 
agent of the Home Telephone Co. of St. Joseph, and later su- 
perintendent of the St. Joseph Home Long Distance Telephone 
Co, 

Mr. Furst left a wife and daughter. He had a wide circle of 
acquaintances among telephone men and was well liked by all. 


Stromeyer died November 15, 
manager of the West Texas 


NEW COMPANIES. 


FRBPSNO, CAL.—The Kerman Telephone Co. has been organ- 
ized at Fresno, Cal., and will install an-exchange at Kerman 
and erect lines for thirty-five miles around the town. The capital 
stock is given as $35,000. The officers are: Jacob Mansar, presi- 
dent; T. F. Saunders, vice-president; W. I. Hetchman, secretary, 
J. A. Johnson, treasurer, and Henry A. Hetchman, manager. 

WALLACE, IND.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Wallace Co-operative Telephone Co. The capital stock is 
$3,000, divided into shares of $15.00 each. The corporation will 
build and operate telephone lines and exchanges throughout Foun- 
tain and Parke counties with the principal exchange at Wallace. 
The directors are: W. E. Spragg, A. B. Grimes, Butler Meyers, 
John Wallet, Thos. Keller and others. 

WIOTA, IOWA.—The Wiota Telephone Co. 
porated. The officers are: R. R. Bell, president; 
vice-president; and D. R. Love, secretary and treasurer. 
directors are: J, D. Clauson, A. J. Karetens and the officers. 

WAGON MOUND, N. M.—<Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Ranchers Telephone Co., with headquarters in Wagon 
Mound. R. K. Odell is the statutory agent. The company is 
capitalized at $3,000, in $50 shares. The incorporators are: R. K. 
Odell, S. M. Reiland, S. A. Foutz and A. Urbahns, of Wagon 
Mound, and J. P. Van Houten, of Shoemaker. 

ALEXANDRIA, VA.—The Ritchey Telephone Appliance Co. has 
been incorporated with a $6,000 capital stock. The officers are: 
R. Ll. Newhouser, president; C. V. Ritchey, vice-president, and 
bD. A. Baer, secretary and treasurer. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The Mountain View Orchard Co., of 
Marlinton, W. Va., will operate telephone lines in connection with 
the manufacture of boxes and the supervision of orchards in 
Pocahontas county. Authorized capital stock is $75,000. In- 
corporators are: James Gibson, of Yelk, W. Va.; R. A. Stewart of 
Charleston, W. Va.; A. D. Williams, L. M. McClintic, R. M. Yea- 
A. Sydenstrickler, of Marlinton. 


has been incor- 
T. E. Ostrus, 
The 


ger, and J. 
CONSTRUCTION. 


MILES. WASH.—The Farm & City Telephone Co., of Dayen- 
port, is constructing a telephone line down Indian and Hawk 
creeks from Egypt to Peach on the Columbia river. This new line 
will give Peach and the North Creston farmers direct connection 
with Davenport. 

FRESNO, CAL.—A complete telephone system will be con- 
structed along the route of the Guarantey Pipe Line Co. from 
the Midway oil field to Ventura. ; 

CLARKSVILLE, MO.—The Buffum Telephone System is repair- 
ing its lines and placing new eircuits at the Clarksville exchange. 
The lines from Louisiana to Elsberry are also being repaired. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The North State Telephone Co., High 
Point, is stringing cable of four hundred wires capacity. J. F. 
Hayden is manager. 

BRENHAM, TEX.—The Long Point Telephone Co. is extend- 
ing its lines from Gray Hill towards Independence. The com- 
pany owns 65 miles of telephone lines in the country. 

DYERSBURG, TENN.—The Dyersburg Home Telephone Com- 
pany, of Dyersburg, Tenn., will construct 100 miles of telephone 
line in the near future, besides erecting an exchange. Bids have 
been asked for. The company recently was incorporated with a 
capital stock of $5,000. John Nunn is the principal stockholder. 

LOUDON, TENN.—The People’s Telephone & Telegraph Ce. is 
stringing a copper wire line from Knoxville to Loudon. 


FRANCHISES. 


STANFIELD, ORE.—C. P. Bowman has been granted a tele- 
phone franchise by the city council of Echo, Oregon. The tele- 


phone line will run from Heppner to Umatilla, connecting Echo, 
Stanfield and Hermiston and later will be extended to Pendleton. 
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SUSANVILLE, CAL.—The Johnstonville Telephone Co. has 
been granted a five-year franchise for a telephone system at this 
place. 

_SANDPOINT, IDAHO.—T. Turnbull, J. W. Summers and E. 
Kinney have been granted a franchise to construct a line from 
Sagle to Westmond and will also serve ranchers in the vicinity. 


DUPREE, S. D.—F. E. Sexton, of Timber Lake, has been 
granted a franchise to build a telephone line in this county. 


FINANCIAL. 


GLENBURN, N. D.—The Lone Star Rural Telephone Co, has 
filed an amendment to its charter increasing its capital stock to 
$10,000. 

WINDBER, PA.—The Windber Telephone Co. has filed an 
amendment to its charter, increasing its capital stock from $25,000 
to $50,000. 


ELECTIONS. 


KISSIMMEE, FLA.—The directors of the Osceola Telephone 
Co. held its annual meeting and elected the following officers: 
Robert G. Johnston, president; F. W. Hill, vice-president; A. W. 
Gustus, secretary and treasurer. 

COLUMBIA CITY, IND.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co. 
held their annual meeting recently and elected the following di- 
rectors: Cleveland township, Thomas Jellison; Thorncreek, Isaac 
Humbarger; Smith, Irvin Krider; Columbia, W. H. Carter and 
Joseph Blain; Richland, E. E. Rindfuez; Washington, Eugene 
Chavey; Jefferson, J. M. Kauffman; Troy and Etna, Jesse Miller; 
Union, Albert Bush. The directors re-elected the officers, who 
are: Albert Busch, president; Joseph Blain, secretary; W. H. 
Carter, treasurer, and R. R. Scott, manager. 


HENDERSON, IA.—The Wales Henderson Telephone Co. held 
its annual meeting and elected the following officers: Samuel 
Morgan, Jr., president; Robert McMullen, vice-president; Fred 
Beuhler, secretary, and J. G. Loving, treasurer. 

MONROE CITY, MO.—The Farmers & Merchants Telephone 
Co. held a meeting recently, and elected the following directors 
for the ensuing year: A. Lee Ely, Jas, Smith, Wm. Hamilton, 
W. H. Elliott, J. H. Bell, A. C. Moyers, T. A. Wilson, Jno. 
Kendrick, I. L. Owens, W. J. Rouse and Jno. Yates, who suc- 
tors were re-elected with the exception of Jno. Yates, who suc- 
ceeds Geo. W. Tooley. 

MT. HOGD, ORE.—The Mt. Hood Telephone Co. held a meet- 
ing recently and the following officers were elected: President, 
T. A. Sammis; vice-president, E. Hendershot, and secretary- 
treasurer, S. E. Blunt. 


WASHBURN, WIS.—The stockholders of the Bayfield County 
Telephone Co. held their annual meeting and elected the follow- 
ing directors: D. M. Maxcy, W. F. Shea, Fred Cole, Robt. Mc- 
Kinnon, J. W. Cochran, L. N. Clausen, and C. F. Latimer. The 
directors elected the following officers: Robt. McKinnon, presi- 
dent; D. M. Macxy, vice-president, and L. N. Clausen, secretary 
and treasurer. . 





MISCELLANEOUS, 

ORLAND, CAL.—The Glenn County Telephone Co. has bought 
the Hackheimer private line, extending from Orland to Willows. 
This gives the company two lines between these towns. Thomas 
Green is manager. 

TAMPA, FLA.—The Peninsular Telephone Co. will establish 
telephone sub-exchanges in Hyde Park and West Tampa. It is 
also their intention to later place a sub-exchange in Ybor City. 


RICHMOND, IND.—The Richmond Home Telephone Co. suf- 
fered a heavy loss by fire recently. Approximately five hun- 
dred telephones were put out of service and damage to the 


system is nearly $2,500; occurred in one of the substations. 

IPAVA, IOWA.—The Ipava Central Telephone Co. suffered a 
heavy loss by an electrical storm, a number of telephones were 
burned out. O. N. Stubblefield is manager. 

LA CROSSE, KANS.—The Home Telephone Co. has been making 
extensive improvements, 3,500 ft. of cable have been strung. 

MAYSVILLE, KY.—The Maysville, Ky., Telephone Co. is 
preparing to install a converter for ringing on harmonic party 
lines with battery current. ‘The daily reports issued by the 
company show a big increase in business. The statement for 
the last day in November showed that 7,167 calls came into the 
office at Maysville, an increase of 1,413 over the same day in 
the preceding month. E. S. Welsh, manager of the company, 
stated that 100 telephones have been installed in the last two 
months. The record for long distance calls recently was broken 
with 231 in one day. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Davis and Weber Coun- 
ties Power & Telephone Co. has been organized at Farmington 
to take over the Independent Telephone Co., and the Davis 
County Power Co. The directors are: A. Martin, George Park- 
er and N. Bydee of Weber County; S. M. Smith, of Layton; N. T. 
Porter, of Centerville; Robert Blamaire, of Kaysville; Stern 
Hatch, of South Bountiful; Amos Cook and J. A. Eldridge, of 


‘Bountiful. 


UNDERGROUND. 

ARGENTA, ARK.—The city council recently passed an ordi- 
nance prohibiting all telephone, electric light poles and similar 
obstructions for the streets and all wire using companies will 
place their wires underground. 








In the Rural Line Districts 


Jack Stevenson, general telephone manager of this section, 
was kept busy repairing the damage done to the telephone line 
by the storm a week ago—Kasbeer Correspondence Princeton 
(/ll.) Tribune. 

J. R. Owens and Jacob Hadorn are building a new telephone 
line south of Wyeth but will use Rosendale central—Wyeth 
Item Savannah (Mo.) Republican. 

The Eno citizens fixed up their telephone lines last week and 
are now getting service through Kyger.—Gallipolis (O.) Jour- 
nal. 

W. H. Gillum, who has been in charge of the Rural Telephone 
office here and who has had a clothes pressing and cleaning 
outfit at that place, departed last Sunday. It is said he is go- 
ing to Greene Forest, Ark., but we could not learn for certain 
John Bob and Cotton Williams have taken charge of the Rural 
Phone office and will continue the cleaning and pressing busi- 
ness also.—Ozark (Mo.) Republican. 

The Saybrook telephone exchange has again changed hands. 
McDaniel and Means disposed of their interests to Coon Bros., 
of Rantoul, who own several exchanges in this part of the 
state. Coon Bros. expect to manage the business from their 
Rantoul office with a bookkeeper and collector in this office. 
—Saybrook News Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph. 

The material for the new Independent phone line will all be 


on the ground this week ready to put up and the work will be- 
gin at once—Washington Item Lancaster (Mo.) Republican. 

There are two happy girls in the office of the Mutual tele- 
phone company at Villtsca. They are happy because they be- 
lieve people won’t be swearing and kicking at them all the time 
now since the installation of a new switchboard on Saturday 
of last week. The Review wonders how many persons, who 
twist the crank on their telephone and then jump up and down 
flat footed and swear to the exact extent of their ability be- 
cause “central” fails to respond immediately, realize in even 
a small way how busy the girls who answer to the call of 
“central” are twenty-five hours out of each day. The new 
board was purchased of the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co., of Chicago.—Villisca (Ia.) Review. 

The expense of extending individual telephone lines into 
country homes makes party lines necessary and the man who 
pilfers the private communication of another by pulling down 
the receiver at another's call, listens, then quietly hangs it up 
so that the click will not be heard, is no better than a thief. We 
are speaking of the men, the ladies never do this.—Clayton 
(/ll.) Enterprise. 

Ed. Kimball went to Redgranite Monday after the telephone 
men who are putting a telephone through from Redgranite to 
this village—Pine River Item Wautoma (Wis.) Argus. 
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The T. & O. C. train due in Columbus at 8 o’clock, Wednesday evening, did not arrive until 4:30 o’clock Thursday morn- 
ing, on account of an accident to the engine which occurred about five miles out of the city. A piece of the flange of a 
driving wheel on the engine broke and flew through the engine boiler, effectually “killing” it. The conductor started to 
find a telephone, and after walking nearly five miles reached a farm house, where the farmer, mistaking him for a holdup 
man or a burglar, refused him admission. He walked nearly a mile farther to another farm house, where the farmer set the 
dog on him. After the conductor finally persuaded him that he was not seeking to rob the house, he was allowed to tele- 
phone to Columbus for help. The cost was fifteen cents and the conductor did not have the change, so the farmer walked 
the six miles to the train to get the tolls. An engine was sent from Columbus to bring the train in and it arrived in Co- 
lumbus more than eight hours late—Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, 
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